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RYSTAL PALACE —THIS DAY.—FIRST 
SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE. 

Symphony, No 1 (Beethoven); Concerto, Pianoforte, No, 4, in G (Beethoven) ; 
Ouvertura di Ballo (Sullivan), first time, &c, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr, Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, Conductor-—Mr, Manns, 

Admission, 2s. 6d., or by Guinea Season Tickets. The new October tickets, 
admitting till 30th Sept., 1871, at all entrances to-day. Two Guinea railway 
—— season tickets for same period also ready. Transferable Stalls for the 
wenty-six concerts, Two Guineas, Stalls for this concert, Half-a-Crown. 

Nore.—A collection of 120 Original Sketches, taken at the Seat of War by the 
artists of the “ Illustrated London News ” and the “ Graphic,” and kindly lent to the 
Company by the Proprietors of those papers, will be on view To-day in the 
Picture Gallery. No extra charge, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
GAtuaDaAs CONCERTS.—The _ Fifteenth 


Series of these Conéerts will commence THIS DAY, 1st October. It will 
Comprise Twenty-six Concerts in all—twelve before and fourteen after Christmas. 
The Subscription for Transferable Stalls for the twenty-six concerts is fixed at Two 
Guineas each. Stalls for a single concert, Half-a-crown. The Band and Chorus 
will be maintained at the same number and efficiency as during last season, and the 
programmes will be selected on the same principles.as those of former years. The 
standard works of the masters will be performed with all the care possible, new 
works of importance will be brought forward when practicable, and every endeavour 
made to maintain the width of range and excellence of performance on which the 
Crystal Palace Concerts have achieved their reputation. 

The present year being the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Beethoven a 
more than usual prominence will be given to his works in the first twelve concerts, 
It is intended to perform his nine Symphonies, in chronological order, with the 
Mass in C, Op. 86, and the music to “‘ The Ruins of Athens” (both for the first time 
at these concerts), and such of his Overtures, Concertos, and other compositions, 
both vocal and orchestral, as can be introduced ; and all that intimate acquaintance, 
affectionate study, and careful rehearsal can do will be done to put these immortal 
works before the subscribers in a fuller and finer light than they have hitherto been 
presented, and thus do fitting honour to the memory of the greatest and most beloved 
master of the modern concert-room. On one of the Saturdays the performance will 
consist of the opera of “ Fidelio,” in English, produced in the new Theatre. On Satur- 
day, 17th December, the performance will assume the character of a ‘“ Beethoven 
Festival.” The Choral Symphony and other works of the great master will on that 
occasion be performed by a largely increased band and chorus, and the most eminent 
vocalists and solo instr talists obtainable will be secured in order to render this 
Festival a befitting homage to the genius of Beethoven. 

The following eminent artists are already engaged for the concerts of this season :— 
Vocalists: Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Edith Wynne, José Sherrington, 
Vanzini, Patey-Whytock; and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Foli, Patey, Nelson Varley, and 
Vernon Rigby. Solo Instrumentalists: Madame Arabella Goddard, Madame Schu- 
mann, Herr Joachim, and Mr. Charles Hallé. Other eminent artists, local and 
foreign, will be added, so that the solo department of this series of concerts will be 
superior in excellence, and more varied than its predecessors. 

By order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 

Crystal Palace, October 1, 1870, 


ISS MARGARET GALLOWAY (Soprano), Pupil 


_ of Madame Rudersdorff, Sings at the Liverpool Philharmonic, Oct. 4, in 
Athalie, and Ganz’s ‘Faithful echo.” Also at Nottingham, Eccleshall, &c., in 
October, Address, Madame Rudersdorff, 15, Marlborough Road, St. John’s Wood. 


MS JULIA ELTON will sing “THE WEAVER,” 
by Karz Warp, at Clifton, October 5. 


ISS KATHERINE POYNTZ will sing Miss Katz 

L. Warp’s new song, “ THAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME,” 

at ester, October 3rd and 24th; Southport, 13th ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 19th; 
and during her provincial engagements,—Weekrs & Co., 16, Hanover Street. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanvet’s 

new song, **THE DREAM OF MY HEART,” at his Provincial Engage- 

ments this Autumn, Address for Concerts, Oratorios, &., care of Mr. G. Dolby, 
52, New Bond Street, W. 


S'e8 OR AND MADAME FERRARI beg to announce 


their return to town for the season. 32, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 


























€ NAVIGANTI " (The Mariners). This much 

red Trio, composed by Signor Raxpg@emp, will be sung by MISS 
BROOKE, MR. THEODORE DISTIN. and MR. PRANK ELMORE, at tite 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, October sth. 


‘HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MAROH, for the Piano- 


forte. Composed by Stepney Guover, Very Easy. Also the NEW PRUS- 
SIAN MARCH. By Oxsrey. Fiee by post for 18 aan each.—Order of all 
Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


ATCH BY THE RHINE (“Die Wacht am 
Rhein"). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. 8. Rocxstro, 4s., free 

by post, 24 stamps. 
CHOES OF THE RHINE. Fantasia for the Piano- 
A 4 aa by W. 8. Rocxsrro. Finely Illustrated Title. 48,, frée by post, 


| MARSEILLAISE (the popular arrangement), for 


the Pianoforte, By George F. Wesr. 4s., free by post, 24 stamps, 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE, 752nd Edition. Price 4s, Appendix to Ditto, by 

Geo. F. Wrst. H. Crarxe’s CATECHISM OF MUSIC, 129th Edition. 15, 

—London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order 
of all Musiesellers. 





PIANOFORTE TUITION. 


YOUNG LADY, having a first-class Connexion in 
8 ire, and who is retiring the Profession, wishes to treat 


pupils, As many of them are 
advanced in their studies it would be of the that fes who under- 
took to carry om the connexion should be brilliant performers on the Pianoforte, 
Address, A, B., Post Office, Newcastie-under-Lyne. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC. (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Wesgr, Sec,, Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 


PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged-16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
announce to his friends and pupils his return to town, 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 














SUNG BY MISS BANKS, 
“ONE MORNING, OH! SO EARLY,” 


NEW SONG. 
The words from ‘* Mopsa the Fairy,” by JEAN INGELOW (by permission). 
The Music by CHRISTABEL, 
Price 4s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


HAMLET. 
“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 
MR. SANTLEY. 


Price 4s. 








“ In a song entitled, ‘O Wine! come drive away the sadness,’ we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Hamlet, produced last year at Covent 
Garden. It is an Anglicized version of the drinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excel- 
lent effect by Mr. Santley. Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be familisr from the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work.”—North British Mail. 











London: Dorcas Dayisom & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 8, 4, and 5, of ‘‘ REVIVALS,” 
consisting of :— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
» 4 SONATA, in E Minor. 
» 0. SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Srreer, W. 








Just Published, 


“MARIN HiuDLA,’ 


CANZONE. 
Parole del SIGNOR CIABATTA, 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MEM OR VY,” 


SONG. 
The Words by GEORGE E. NEWTON. 
The Music by WILLIAM NEWTON. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
"ren 

“This song has the rare merit of combining within itself a triple inducement for 
its selection, viz.: good poetry, a graceful melody, and an exceedingly well written 
accompaniment; success equally rewarding the poet and the composer; for while 
the numbers of the former are vitalized by the true spirit of the lyric muse, they are 
embodied by the latter in a tuneful melody, and clothed by him with an accom- 
paniment full of grace and fancy well worthy of the favourable recognition of the 
true lovers of musical art."—Jfidland Counties Herald, 








Now ready, with English Words, 
OPHELIA’S BALLAD, 


“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,”’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
* HAMLET." 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esa. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

London: Dencan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 








NEW SONG BY 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“DANZIA M,” 
(Dansons—Valse Chantée. ) 
Composée pour MpLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GODFREY’S MIGNON WALTZ. 
HE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS’ BAND will play, 


at the Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, under the direction of the 
eomposer, Goprrky’s popular MIGNON WALTZ, on airs from the celebrated 
opera of Afignon, 








“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 
No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 


(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
6s. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Lonvon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reaenr Staeer, W. 


No. 


Price each. 





NEW SONG, 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E, CORNER. 


The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, with English Words, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU EER SEEN THE LAND,” 
SUNG BY 
Motte. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ss ae LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 


“THE ABBESS,"” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautifal of 





Henry Smarr’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by pust for 19 stamps anh § 





Now ready, with English Words, 


SWEDISH AIRS, 
Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
No. 1.—YOUTH. 

(“ON MOMENTS OF YOUTH FONDLY DREAMING.") 
No. 2.—-THE ROSES. 
(“WHEN THE MORN IS BREAKING,") 
No, 3—THE BALL, 

(“ COME, THOU FAIR-HAIRED BEAUTY.") 

Price 1s, 6d, each, 

The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE," 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 
London: Lausorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 
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ENGLISH ACTORS OF OUR TIME. 


No. 4.—Mr. CiitarLes Matuews. 

The extreme and enduring popularity of Charles Mathews does not rest 
wholly upon his merits as an actor, great and conspicuous as these are. His 
temperament has a large measure of that buoyancy, the effect of which upon 
most people is irresistible. In private life the most popular men are those 
endowed with more than ordinary elasticity of temperament, men incapable of 
being permanently depressed by calamity, and sure to float with cork-like 
buoyancy over the waves of life. Such may not be the men whom we grapple 
“ to our soul with hoops of steel,” but they are the most pleasing and palatable 
acquaintances with whom we come into contact. Those on whom life's con- 
cerns press heaviest, and to whom its struggle is painful and sometimes 
scarcely endurable, reap a kind of cheerfulness from the contemplation of 
natures unlike their own, and cling to the vivacious and confident companion, 
as the invalid clings to the strong man, whose presence seems like an antidote 
against the evils with which life is perpetually menaced. The popularity 
enjoyed in real life by men of this stamp is inconsiderable, however, compared 
with that they obtain on the stage. Men who can present befure us on the 
boards the spectacle of unending triumph over difficulty, of irrepressible cheer- 
fulness and unconquerable elasticity, who can make us forget in their successes 
our own defeats, and can secure our sympathy while they move our laughter, 
obtain a personal hold over us such as can be gained in no other way. In 
England, especially, are characters of this kind acceptable. Men who success- 
fully enact them seem to become our personal friends. We are strangely 
tolerant, moreover, in characters of this kind of moral shortcomings. 

A viler and more worthless scamp history of fiction does not present than 
the Lovelace of Clarissa Harlove; yet towards him, even, the worst of his 
class, we find lurking in our hearts some feeling not wholly separated from 
liking. Young Wilding, in Zhe Liar, is profoundly mean and contemptible, 
yet we pardon in him baseness which in another man would revolt us. When 
we come to the unprincipled rakes and libertines of Charles II.’s time, our 
moral code is reversed. Not for the life of us can we hold to our own views 
of propriety. Our sympathies are given to the worthy “cits,” who are the prey 
of the spoiler, and withheld from the dare-devils whom we know in our hearts 
to merit our sternest condemnation. Of characters of this class, Mr. Mathews 
is the only living exponent. On him has descended the mantle, worn by suc- 
cessive generations of comedians, from Mountfort and Verbruggen to Gentle- 
man Lewis. During the years that have elapsed since first in 1835 he 
appeared in The Old and Young Stager, and learned from Liston how to 
handle the reins, he has played many score parts of different descriptions, 
and has become unequalled in representations of the shifts and resources 
to which a man may be driven by love or impecuniosity. In high class 
comedy, in general, he is unsurpassed among living actors, but in the por- 
traiture of scamps and adventurers he stands without a rival. Bold, fearless 
sanguine, collected, incapable of betraying confusion, and sure to seize on every 
passing circumstance and turn it to advantage, he carries our sympathies with 
him wherever he goes and whatever he does, and returns them to us not 
seldom after they have been dragged a wretched course through the mire. 
Balzac might have had in view his acting when he imagined the character of 
Mercadet le Faiseur, which, since under its English name, Sir Affable Hawk 
has become one of Mr. Mathews’s most successful representations. 

Unlike many actors Mr. Mathews knows exactly his own range. The limits 
of this are pretty clearly detined. Whatever heroes of adventure or animal 
spirits the polite comedy presents belong to him of right. But with the comic 
his empire ends. When emotion of the slightest or most transient kind has to 
be presented the actor is at fault. When the shadow for a moment falls on 
the life he is like a pilot placed among strange seas and beneath unfamiliar 
skies, He may take for motto the legend of the dial-plate, ‘“ Horas non 
numero nisi serenas.” In saying this we chronicle a fact and impute no blame. 
We are not of those who would direct the developments of genius, or quarrel 
with it for being other than it is. During late years Mr. Mathews has played 
about forty parts, in all of which he has been more than respectable, and in 
about a fourth of which he has obtained conspicuous success. A few of these 
are characters in which, during the days of his association with Madame 
Vestris, his reputation was first established. The majority of them were, 
however, first seen at a more recent date. Young Wilding in an altered 
version of The Liar ; Tangent, in the elder Morton’s comedy, The Way to Get 
Married; Lavater, in Mr. Planché’s Not a Bad Judge; the chorus in The 
Golden Fleece burlesque of the same author; Sir Affable Hawk, in The 
Game of Speculation ; 2 successful adaptation of Balzac’s Mercadet; Sir 
Charles Coldstream, in Used Up; Felix Featherly, in Stirling Coyne’s Every- 
body's Friend ; Tom Dexter, in I'he Overland Route; Captain Patter, in 
Patter v. Claiter ; Plum r, in Cool as a Cucumber; and Poff and Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, in 7'he Critic, are the parts in which of late Mr. Mathews 
has been seen to greatest advantage. His versatility is proved, however, by 
the fact that while presenting these various characters he has given a success- 
ful representation of a villain, Stewart Routh, in The Black Sheep of Mr. 
Edmund Yates, and has performed in French and has carried off the applause 
and approval of the most fastidious of French critics. Sir Charles Coldstream 
is probably the most generally diverting and the most artistic of his representa- 
tions. Nothing can be conceived finer in its way than his representation in 


the first act of Used Up of aristocratic indifference and high-bred affectation 
The manner in which physical and intellectual strength and energy are indicated 
behind indolence and apparent incapacity for exertion is in the highest degree 
artistic. The strong arm hangs listlessly over the chair, the mouth scarcely. 
opens except to yawn, and drops, without an effort, words of wit and wisdom. 
His friends are as ready to applaud his jokes as his wines, and he sits 
accordingly at a feast, both material and intellectual, of which he is 
the giver, while he is the only man to whom its delicacies are tasteless and 
insipid. No finer satire upon the manners of aristocratic society has been 
put upon the stage. Lord Dundreary, as depicted by Mr. Sothern, is 
equally clever but more caricatured. The manners of Sir Charles Cold- 
stream are those of a certain section of English society. When the 
blacksmith, to whose wife he has made proposals of the culpability of which 
he is unaware appears, the manner in which he quickens into powerful and 
irascible manhood, is capital. The flush of indignation, arrested by such 
acquired habits as enable him to protract the commencement of a fight in order 
to ascertain under unprecedented conditions the state of his own pulse, is in- 
tensely droll. In the following act of the play the acting becomes farcical—a 
fault for which, however, the author, and not the actor is responsible. Mr. 
Mathews’s performances in The Critic, wherein he ordinarily assumes the two 
characters of Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary, are among the best of his imper- 
sonations. 

Surprise is a vulgar and commonplace element in acting, and that form of 
surprise which results from a rapid change of character is among the lowest 
devices to which, ordinarily, an actor can resort. Still, some portion of the 
spectators’ pleasure in seeing Mr. Mathews in Zhe Critic is due to this device, 
of which he makes admirable use. Bewigged, conceited, courteous, and cross, 
Sir Fretful makes his exit at one door, and at the same moment, as it seems, 
enters Puff, spruce, dapper, airy, volatile, irrepressible. Both these represen- 
tations abound with touches of genius. Especially noticeable is the manner 
in which the good nature and bonhomie of Sir Fretful yield to the irritability 
he strives in vain to repress. His nervousness of manner, his asides, and his 
appeals to all around him who might minister to his self-complacency, or 
soothe his injured vanity, are in the highest vein of comedy. In Sir Affable 
Hawk the actor has fully realized one of the finest conceptions of one of the 
boldest and most daring of creators. Neither Geoffroy, who created the part, 
nor Got, his successor, had aplomb so ineffable. Geoffroy was but a ‘‘ bour- 
geois” speculator. Mercadet, as depicted by him, knew in his heart that he 
was a trickster. But Mathews, aflame in his imagination, believes the lies 
he tells, and sees himself always on the point of possessing, if not in posses- 
sion, of the riches for which he has schemed and plotted. So much 
in earnest is he that the return of his partner and the unexpected 
realization of his own wildest imaginings ruffle but a brief while his 
serenity, and he is ready ina moment to start again just as sanguine, as 
hopeful, and as composed as before. Patter shows the singular volubility 
of utterance of Mr. Mathews,—volubility which, when the clearness of articu- 
lation with which it is accompanied is taken into account, is nothing less than 
marvellous. Plumper is simply a man to whom bashfulness or any form of 
reticence or reserve is wholly unknown. So supremely impressed is he with 
the sense of his own merits, and so occupied with the ideas that pass through 
his own mind, that no thought that his behaviour may perplex others can 
enter into his comprehension. The utter absence of consideration for others 
accompanied by an irresistible inclination to meddle with the affairs of others 
has formed the basis of not a few clever representations—notably, Aggravating 
Sam, Percy Wilding in Mr. Sketchley’s How Will They Get Out of It? 
and Felix Featherley in Stirling Coyne’s Everybody's Friend. Among 
representations not to be lost sight of is the chorus in the burlesque of Jason. 
In this the ludicrous solemnity and dignity of bearing of Mr. Mathews 
showed a full sense of the burlesque. Mr. Matthews’s method or art 
is admirable. The only fault to be found is the manifestation of an occa- 
sional tendency to jauntiness and over sprightliness. His walk too often 
quickens to a run, and his exits from a room are at times over demonstrative. 
Taken, however, for all in all, he is the best representative we possess of that 
class of drama known as light comedy. K. 





Cotoeye.—It is intended to celebrate shortly a ‘“‘ memorial service ” 
for those who have fallen in ‘the war. Herr Brahms’ Deutsches 
Requiem will be performed under the direction of Professor Gernsheim. 
The new term at the Conservatory of Music begins on the 3rd October. 
The following are the gentlemen forming the professional staff: Herren 
A. Breuer, Fr. Derckum, Fr. Gernsheim, Hompesch, Hille, Japha 
von Kénigsléw, O. von Kénigsléw, O. Lindhult, E. Mertke, F. Weber. 
and Dr. Derichswoiler. At the head of all stands Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller as Director. The above list of names will show that the institu- 
tion still continues one of the best of its class in Germany.—The 
operatic season commenced very favourably as regards the singers with 
Verdi's Trovatore. The band, however, is anything but satisfactory. 
It had to be made up anyhow, as all the musicians of any merit who 
could subsist without belonging to it, refused to accept engagements in 
consequence of notices having been published to the effect that the 





terms offered by the management were shamefully low. 
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THE STORY OF “MOZART’S REQUIEM.”* 

In the last ten years of the eighteenth century, there resided on his 
estates in Lower Austria, a certain Count Wallsegg, one of the 
wealthiest members of the Austrian aristocracy. Musical art was then 
held in high esteem; the Emperor Joseph was its zealous friend and 
patron; a long series of celebrated composers, of whom we will here 
mention only Haydn, Mozart, Salieri, and Dittesdorf, enjoyed the 
Imperial favour, and imparted unusual brilliancy to artistic life in 
Vienna. The Emperor’s example was imitated by the nobility of the 
country ; the noble landed proprietors especially were accustomed 
to keep up private musical establishments, to devote themselves to the 
study of music, and to strive after the reputation of being composers. 
Like others, Count Wallsegg did homage to this fashion of the time ; 
kept a private musical establishment, and was fond of collecting around 
him celebrated musicians. His ambition was most particularly pleased 
at shining as a composer, and his band had to execute every one of his 
compositions immediately it was written. 

In the year 1791, the Count’s wife died. Nothing was more natural 
than fur the Count to wish to celebrate her memory in an artistic 
manner. He composed a Requiem to be performed at some funeral 
service in her honour. It was a rather considerable instrumental and 
vocal work, and the score, which still exists, and is written in the 
Count’s own hand, bears the title: ‘ Requiem, composto del Conte 
Wallsegg.” The work was rehearsed with great care. To strengthen 
the orchestra, a number of excellent musicians were sent for from 
Vienna, and, at the beginning of the year 1792, a grand performance 
took place at the Count’s country mansion. The success was brilliant. 
The competent judges, who had been invited from far and wide, were 
astonished at the sterling meritand the genial spirit of the work. ‘The 
latter was repeated several times, and the reputation of the Count asa 
highly gifted composer was established. 

At this time musical Vienna suffered an irreparable loss. On the 
5th December, 1791, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the greatest master 
of tone in any country, and in any age, breathed his last, at the very 
moment that his previously rather pinched pecuniary circumstances 
were beginning to improve, and when, too, people at home ro longer 
refused to display that recognition which they had hitherto only 
sparingly paid his genius. Immediately after his death it was stated 
in the musical circles of Vienna, that the master, on feeling his end 
approaching, had composed a dying strain, a Requiem, of which the score 
was complete, and which would forthwith be publicly performed. The 

report tnrned out to be true, and the performance of the Requeim took 
place. The announcement ran thus: ‘ Missa pro Defunctis, set to 
music by W. A. Mozart.” The whole musical world of Vienna 
assembled to listen to the last legacy of the great composer. As a 
matter of course, it satisfied the expectations formed of it, and 
its fame instantly flew throughout all Germany. In Leipsic, too, 
and other towns, performances were given of it, and everywhere with 
the same successful result. Copies of the score were sold for high 
prices, and, to become the possessor of one a celebrated musician of the 
day himself wrote out the work, note for note, placing in gigantic 
letters over the title the motto: “ Opus summum viri summi”’ (“« The 
greatest work of the greatest of men”). 

Up to this point we have been enabled to follow simply the course 
of events. We must now, however, acquaint the reader with the 
remarkable fact that the Reguiem by Count Wallsegg, and the “ Missa 
pro Defunctis” by W. A. Mozart, agreed exactly with each other; 
that they were both one and the same composition. But what is still 
more remarkable is that the real contriver of the work was neither 
Count Wallsegg, who could not have composed even three birs of 
such music, nor Mozart, at whose decease only a very little of it was 
finished. This remarkable forgery was the labour of two different 
individuals, one of whom attained by the affair a certain notoriety, while 
tiie other was more nearly connected with the deceased master, and 
whom, therefore, when the acted falsehood began to be known, there 
ue a wish to spare as much as possible; we allude to Mozart’s 
widow, 

Count Wallsegg was anything but a composer. His right to the 
authorship of the Reguiem corresponded with that of a modern fashion- 
able lady to her rich profusion of beautiful hair—he purchased it. As 
his vanity impelled him to appear in the character of an eminent com- 
poser, though he was not capable of writing the veriest trifle, he 
decked himself out in borrowed plumes, and bought from composers of 
repute at the time whatever he wanted. He gave a very good price, 
but made a stipulation that the author should renounce all pretensions 
to his work, and never claim it as his. In order to avoid the chance 
of discovery, the Count was accustomed not to print the compositions 
he acquired in the way described. He contented himself with having 
them performed by his private band at the concerts given by the latter. 
In order to escare even suspicion, he kept personally aloof from all 


* From the Berlin Echo. 








the negotiations about these purchases; he had them carried out 
by exclusively confidential agents, so that the composers, as a rule, 
actually did not know what had become of their works, or into whose 
hands they had fallen. Of course, the worthy Count was not in a 
condition to deceive his own musicians as to the true state of his 
musical capabilities, but, as he paid them well, and, in other respects, 
treated them with consideration, it was clearly their interest to hold 
their tongue, and not spoil their employer’s game. 

After his wife's death, and when he had resolved on dedicating a 
requiem to her memory, the Count selected Mozart as the person best 
fitted to supply such awork. Itis highly probable that Mozart had 
already executed commissions of a similar description for him; at any 
rate, the Count knew that the celebrated composer was in straightened 
circumstances, and consequently very ready to agree tosuch a bargain as 
the Count wished. One of his agents was, therefore, forthwith des- 
patched to Vienna, to make arrangements with Mozart. This was 
the stranger, the subject of so much discussion, and who once played 
s0 mysterious a part in the concluding pages of the composer's bio- 
graphies, Mozart expressed his readiness to execute the commission; 
he asked a certain sum, which the Count willingly paid in advance, 
and promised to double, as soon as the score was handed to him 
complete. Overwhelmed with a mass of other commissions, Mozart 
at first found but little leisure for this one; it was not till the others 
had been executed, and he had been reminded by the Count’s agent of 
his promise, that he set to work with activity. About this time, the 
state of his health began to grow worse, and he had a presentiment of 
his approaching end. The fact that it happened to be a Requiem that 
was ordered of him contributed very materially to strengthen him in 
his melancholy forebodings. He continued, however, working very 
assiduously, until his medical man, who apprehended bad results from 
such application, forbade him most strictly to do so any more. A 
transient amelioration of his health supervened, and, during this, 
Mozart resumed his labours upon the Requiem ; then he was suddenly 
called away to the land of eternal harmonies. 

Mozart left his small family in very straightened circumstances, 
The non-completion of the Requiem caused his widow great anxiety. 
She feared, above all things, that the stranger who had given the 
order would, as soon as he heard the work was not finished, ask for the 
restoration of the money he had advanced. As, however, her 
husband’s illness had nearly exhausted the whole amount, she was 
not ina position to repay it. In order to escape any such demand, 
she determined on having the work finished by some one else. She 
had plenty of acquaintances among the composers at Vienna, and, as 
for the expense, that would be fully covered by the extra money to be 
paid, according to promise, on the delivery of the score. After 
reflecting over the matter for some time, she came to the conclusion 
that the person best adapted for her purpose, was a young pupil of her 
husband’s, Franz Xavier Siissmayer, who had been in daily communi- 
cation with Mozart during the last few years of the latter's life; had 
assisted him in his labours; and, moreover, copied out scores for him. 
This young man, who was highly gifted musically, appears to have 
led a somewhat loose kind of life, without much stability of character. 
There are some compositions of his by no means without value, but, 
probably on account of his excesses, he died too soon to make himselt 
a name. 

According to the plan projected by Mozart, the Requiem was to con- 
sist of thirteen separate parts. One alone was quite completed at his 
death ; others were commenced, or sketched out; but of the last four 
or five, there was not a single note. Siissmayer, who readily consented 
to undertake the task, completed what was unfinished, and supplied 
with his own compositions what was wanting. but he did even more 
than this. Mad. Constanz, Mozart’s widow, deemed it necessary that 
a full score should be written out in her husband’s hand. This was 
really a more difficult task than the filling up of the music, for Mozart 
wrote a very peculiar hand, difficult of imitation. But Siissmayer was 
equal to this effort also. He had previously attained great dexterity in 
imitating his master’s hand, and, by continued practice, soon brought 
it to such a pitch, that even the best judges were deceived. When 
everything was ready, he bound that part of the Requiem composed and 
written by Mozart himself with the parts he, Siissmayer, had added, 
and no one was able to discover even the slightest difference in the 
hand-writing. 

(To be continued.) 





DrespeN.—Herr Fr. Wagner, composer and virtuoso on the trumpet, 
and band-master of the Saxony Guards, fell, pierced by six mitrailleuse 
balls, at Sedan.—Mdlle, Marie Krebs will proceed to America on 4 
professional tour in October. 

Sauzpura.—The Grand Mass, in D minor, by Professor Bruckner, 
Court Organist, at present stopping here, was lately performed in the 
Cathedral. Both the work and the performance of it are highly praised. 
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BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

At the annual meeting of the Governors of the General Hospital 
the secretary read a letter from Mr. Richard Peyton (Chairman of 
the Orchestral Committee), enclosing cheque for £5000, part proceeds 
of the late Festival. As soon as accounts were closed and audited, 
Mr. Peyton hoped that a further sum would be placed at disposal of 
the Hospital board. 

Mr. Jaffray had been requested to move a resolution with reference 
to the communication just made to the meeting, and was not sorry that 
Mr. Peyton was absent, inasmuch as his presence might hamper him 
in what he had to say about the services that gentleman had ren- 
dered. The resolution proposed by Mr. Jaffray is subjoined :— 

“That the letter of Mr. Peyton be received and entered upon the minutes, 
and that in acknowledging the sum of £5,000, part proceeds of the late 
Festival, this Board desires to tender a warm vote of thanks to Mr. Peyton, 
chairman of the Orchestral Committee; Mr. W. J. Beale, chairman of the 
General Committee ; and the other members of the Festival Committee, for 
time and personal labour, whereby the devotion of so large an addition to the 
Hospital funds has been secured.” 

As chairman of one of the sub-committees Mr. Jaffray could bear 
testimony to the work which the two gentlemen had performed. They 
gave up their business for some time before the Festival, and in the 
smallest things as well as in the greatest, in private as in public, they 
were assiduous, able, courteous, and unassuming. The thanks of the 
whole body of governors and of the town generally were their due. 
The most successful meeting up to 1864 was the one held in that year, 
and since then the Festival had gone on increasing in attractiveness. 
In 1867 the amount paid over to the Hospital was £5,541, and £5,000 
had already been received on account of the late Festival. He believed 
that a further sum of nearly one thousand pounds would be received, 
hat would be an answer to the objection entertained by some— 
namely, that a very large sum was expended in getting up the 
Festivals, while a comparatively small proportion of the proceeds was 
given to the Hospital. It could not be said that that was the case 
now. 

Mr. Hickman seconded the resolution, and said there was no doubt 
that the proceeds would at least equal those of 1867, while he hoped 
Mr. Jaffray’s estimate would be justified, of which there was at present 
some doubt. It was, therefore, desirable that a wrong impression 
should not get abroad. The account would be kept open for the 
pur se of affording gentlemer who had not subscribed the opportunity 
of doing so. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. G. Heaton, the 
Orchestral Committee were re-appointed. D. H. 


— — 0 
THE MUSICAL CRITIC’S DUTY. 


L. H. Southard, Director of Music at the Peabody Institute’ 
Baltimore, read a paper on Musical Criticism at the recent Musical 
Congress. In the course of his remarks he said :— 

‘‘A musical literature, a musical criticism, is an indispensible necessity toward a 
national school of art and cultivated popular taste. Without it it is mere anarchy. 
With it comes real culture, and the elevation of musical art to its proper share 
in the daily thoughts and life of the people. True, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that, to a certain extent, the public is to blame for whatever may be 
faulty in the musical press of the day. If there is little or no demand for 
high-toned and instructive articles, there will certainly be but a small supply. 
It is beyond question that we have in our three or four leading musical journals, 
and attached to a few of our most influential newspapers, gentlemen fully 
capable of writing with keen insight and just discrimination, and who some- 
times give us articles which justly deserve to become part of our standard 
literature, But it cannot be denied that they reach a comparatively small class 
of readers, and that any marked improvement in popular taste must be heralded 
or at least accompanied by a corresponding change in the method of treatment 
of musical matters by the average daily press. Let us urge then upon those 
who undertake to enlighten the public, the duty of making themselves at least 
a little acquainted with the estimation of elaborate works; of freeing them- 
selves completely from all merely personal professions or prejudices, of merging 
the artist completely in the art itself, and of separating the private interests of 
the individual from the public interest so far as they may be incompatible. 
Nor is the essayist’s influence in educating the public taste and appreciation of 
less Jmportance than the critic’s. A great composer must have a proper 
musical atmosphere, or his works die of suffocation, and it is the peculiar 
province of those who lead public opinion through the press to furnish such an 
atmosphere ; which is obviously not to be done by merely accommodating one’s 
self to the average taste of the general public. It is the critic’s duty to pry 
the public out of those ruts to which it continually gravitates if left to itself, to 
make it feel the ugliness of tinsel and commonplace, and appreciate the sublime 
and beautiful. In doing this he becomes at once a public benefactor.” 





PROVINCIAL. 

Manaate.—A correspondent writes as follows :— 

“‘ This healthy little watering place is crammed, and music has been 
exerting itsattractions. Last week the Assembly Rooms were brilliautly 
attended on the occasion of Signor Mario's ‘farewell’ concert, Mdile. 
Liebhart, Mdlle. Enriquez, Signor Sivori, and the Chevalier de Kontski 
assisted. Signor Mario, in excellent voice, was received with immense 
enthusiasm. He sang ‘ Parigi o cara,’ with Mdlle. Liebhart, and the 
duet was encored and repeated, In response to the encore fora new 
song by Mr. Walter Maynard, Signor Mario gave ‘ Good-bye, sweet- 
heart.’ He also sung, with Mdlle. Enriquez,a duet fromZa Favorite. 
Mdlle. Liebhart introduced some of her most popular songs, including 
‘Little bird’ (G. B. Allen) and ‘Deh vieni’ (Mozart). Madile. 
Enriquez being encored in an air from Faust, substituted Mr. Benedi-t’s 
‘Rock me to sleep.’ The Chevalier de Kont-ki played several pieces 
in his usual style. Signor Sivori created a marked sensation in 
Paganini’s ‘ La Clochette’ and his own Mouvement perpetuel, at the end 
of which he was recalled. Mr. Walter Maynard was accompanist at 
the pianoforte. In the morning of the same day the Chevalier de 
Kontski gave a pianoforte recital, at which he performed several 
of his most effective compositions. He wasassisted by the same artists, 
Signor Mario excepted. Mr. Hingston’s benefit concert, at the Hall-by- 
the-Sea, has also taken place. 

ALTRENCHAM (CuEsHIRE).—Mr, lt. Andrews recently got up a cor 
cert at the Lecture Hall of the Literary Institute in aid of the fund 
for the sick and wounded on both sides, in the Franco-G-rmay war 
A local journal says :— 

‘“Mr. Andrews was ably seconded. Mrs. R. Cowley Squier, soprano, 
sang, without reward, but that which is in the consciousness of doing 
good. Miss Jones and Miss Winstanley, whom no ordinary motive 
could have induced to leave their homes for a public appearance, came 
forward to aid in the good work. Mr. C. R. Walton, bass; and Mr. 
Crogan, tenor, were just as willing. Messrs. Henry & Co. of Man- 
chester, furnished a grand piano without charge. ‘The directors of the 
Literary Institution gave their room for the sime object. There was a 
numerous audience. It was hoped that the number would have been 
greater, but much had been already collected in this neighbourhood 
for the same purpose.” 

PEnzANCE.—A correspondent writes to us as follows :— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Nunn’s Annual Matinée Musicale took place on 
Wednesday, September 14th, in St. J ohn’s Hall, whena select programme 
of vocal and instrumental music was well performed, The concert 
commenced with a pianoforte quartet in G minor, Op. 6, by Henry 
Leslie, the executants being Miss Harry (piano), Mr. Vingoe (violin), 
Mr. Nunn (viola), and Mr. Marrack (violoncello). This was followed 
by H. Smart’s duet, ‘‘The Wood and the Wave,’ admirably sung by 
the Misses Mitchell. The faultless execution by Miss Symons of 
Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 14, in G was listened to with the 
greatest attention, and enthusiastically applauded. A beautiful com- 
position by Berthold Tours, Melodie Relegieuse, for violin, pianoforte, 
violoncello, and organ, was charmingly performed by Mr. Nunn, Miss 
Ross, Messrs. Marrack and Vingoe; the effect of the fine organ with 
the other instruments quite captivated the audience, and it had to be 
repeated. The rendering of ‘ Parto-parto’ from Mozart’s Clemenza di 
Tito, with clarionet obdligato, was a novelty and evinced careful training 
in both vocalist (Miss Woodcock) and clarionettist (Mr. H. A. Smith). 
The audience were more demonstrative in their applause of the trio by 
Campana, ‘O’er the star-lit waters gliding, sung by the Misses 
Mitchell and Miss Davey (of Camborne). It was delivered with much 
taste and heartily encored. Songs were also given by Cap‘ain Douglas 
and Miss Davey ; pianoforte duets, &c., by young ladies of the town and 
neighbourhood. The concert, which concluded with Mendelssohn's 
“ Cornelius” march, performed on the organ by Mr. Vingoe, reflected 
the greatest credit on Mr. and Mrs. Nunn. ‘I'he Hall was crowded in 
every part. 


Hattz.—Herr Damm, a private gentleman of artistic tendencies, is 
now erecting, at his own expense, a large and splendid theatre. It stands 
in the midst of pretty gardens, and is so constructed that it can be 
employed as what the Germans call a Summer Theatre. Herr Damm 
will be his own manager. An excellent orchestra has been engaged, 
and will be under the direction of Herr H. Starke, of the Grand Opera, 
Paris. The only drawback is that Herr Starke is an enthusiastic 
Wagnerite, and may, perhaps, give the public more than they like of 
the Music of the Future. During the winter months, a series of 
concerts will alternate with the regular operas. It seems more than 
possible that Herr Damm and his new edifice will shut up the Stadt- 
theater. Were the manager of the latter establishment an English-: 
man, he would probably say—“ Damm it,” and, under the circumstances, 
would Le justified in employing such bad language. 
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MUSIC A MEANS OF CULTURE. 


By J. S. Dwien. 

Our musical history has been peculiar. We were in no sense a musical 
people forty years ago. Nothing could be further from the New England 
character and “bringing up "—we will not call it culture. But strangely (and 
not much in accordance with the common theory that the way to elevate the 
taste is to begin with what is light and popular), the first real and deep 
interest in music awakened here in Boston was an interest in the greatest kind 
of music. Handel, and then more irresistibly Beethoven, were the first to take 
deep hold on thoughtful, earnest, influential souls. This was when the new 
spirit of culture, in the fullest freest, highest sense, became in various ways 80 
rife in this community. So that it is scarcely paradoxical to say, that music 
in this country, or at least this portion of the country, “came in with the 
conqueror.” That is to say, the love for the highest kind of music (for it is 
only the love of it, not the creative gift as yet), which has for some time been 
imputed to this once Puritanical Boston and the regions spiritually watered from 
it, came in with the conquering ideas,—with the ideas of spiritual freedom, of 
self-reliance, of the dignity of human nature, of the insignificance of creeds 
compared with life and practice, of social justice, equal opportunities to all, a 
common birthright in the beautiful,—ideas which from the time of Channing 
began to quicken the whole thought and conscience of the young Republic, and 
which were glowing with fresh fervour of conviction in the light of that ideal 
philosophy which, where it made one mystic, made a dozen practical and sound 
reformers,—ideas fitly summed up in the one idea of culture, in the nobler 
sense in which it then began to haunt the mind, as something distinct from, 
and superior to, the barren routine of a narrow, utilitarian, provincial, and 
timid education; culture in the sense of free unfolding of intrinsic germs of 
character, of conscious, quick, sincere relationship and sympathy with all the 
beauty and the order of the universe, instead of, in the old sense of a mere 
makeshift clothing upon, from without, with approved special knowledges, con- 
ventional beliefs and maxims, and the time-honoured prejudices. Intimately 
implied in this idea, of culture is the ssthetic principle. For what is culture 
without art ?—art, the type and mirror of ideal, complete life, the one free 
mode of man’s activity, wherein he may become partaker in the Divine creative 
energy? And what form of art, what ministry to the esthetic instinct, was 
80 peculiarly the need and product of our age, so widely, easily available, as 
music? It was not strange that it should come in with the conquering ideas, 
as we have said. 

At all events, it is a fact of some significance, that the interest was felt ia 
Beethoven at the same moment with the interest in Emerson and notably in the 
same minds who found such quickening in his free and bracing utterance. It 
was to a great extent the young souls drawn to “ Transcendentalism” (as it was 
nicknamed), to escape spiritual starvation, who were most drawn also to the 
great, deep music which we began to hear at that time. For, be it remem- 
bered, the first great awakening of the musical instinct here was when the C 
minor Symphony of Beethoven was played, thirty years ago or more, in that old 
theatre, long since vanished from the heart of the drygoods part of Boston, 
which had been converted into an “‘ Odeon,” where an “ Academy of Music” 
gave us some first glimpses of the glories of great orchestral music. Some 
may yet remember how many young men and women of the most cultured circles, 
whom the new intellectual dayspring had made thoughtful and at the same 
time open and impressible to all appeals of art and beauty, used to sit there 
through the concert in that far-off uper gallery or sky-parlour, secluded in the 
shade, and give themselves up completely to the influence of the sublime har- 
monies that sank into their souls, enlarging and colouring thenceforth the 
whole horizon of their life. Then came the Brook Farm experiment; 
and it is equally a curious fact, that music, and of the best kind, the 
Beethoven Sonatas, the Masses of Mozart and Haydn. got at, indeed, in a very 
humble home made and imperfect way, was one of the chief interests and re- 
freshments of those halcyon days. Nay, it was among the singing portion of 
those plain farmers, teachers, and (but for such cheer) domestic drudges, that 
the first example sprang up of the so called ‘‘Mass Clubs,” once so mach in 
vogue among small knots of amateurs. They met to practise music which to 
them seemed heavenly, after the old hackneyed glees and psalm-tunes, though 
little many of them thought or cared about the creed embodied in the Latin 
words that formed the convenient vehicle for tones s» thrilling ; the music 
was quite innocent of creed, except that of the heart and of the common 
deepest wants and aspirations of all souls, darkly locked up in formulas, till 
set free by the subtile solvent of the delicious harmonies, And our genial friend 
who sits in Harper's “‘ Easy Chair,” has lately told the world what parties from 
‘the Farm” (and he was ‘‘ one of them”) would come to town to drink in the 

symphonies, and then walk back the whole way, seven miles, at night, elated 
and unconscious of fatigue, carrying home with them a new good genius beau- 
tiful and strong, to help them through the next day’s labours. Then, too, and 
among the same class of minds (the same “ Transcendental set”) began the 
writing and the lecturing on music and its great masters, treating it from a high 
spiritual point of view, and seeking (too imaginatively, no doubt) the key and 
meaning to the symphony, but anyhow establishing a vital, true affinity between 
the great tone-poems and all great ideals of the human mind. In the Har- 
binger, for years printed at Brook Farm, in the Dial, which told the time of ’ 
day so far ahead, in the writings of Margaret Fuller and others, these became 


favourite and glowing topics of discourse; and such discussion did at least con- 
tribute much to make music much more respected, to lift it in the esteem of 
thoughtful persons to a level with the ‘‘ humanities” of culture, and especially 
to turn attention to the nobler compositions, and away from that which is but 
idle, sensual, and vulgar. 

The kind reader will grant plenary indulgence to these gossiping memories, 
and must not for a moment think it is intended by them to claim for any one 
class the exclusive credit of the impulse given in those days to music. 
Cecilia had her ardent friends and votaries among conservatives as well. 
But is it not significant as well as curious, that the free-thinking and 
idealistic class referred to (call them ‘* Transcendental dreamers ” if you will, 
they can afford to bear the title now!) were so largely engaged in the move- 
ment,— that among the “ select few,” constant to all opportunities of hearing 
the great music in its days of small things here, so many of this class were 
found? The ideas of those enthusiasts, if we look around us now, have 
leavened the whole thought and culture of this people ; have melted icy creeds, 
and opened genial communion between sects; have set the whole breast of the 
nation having, till it has cast off at least one of its great established crimes and 
curses ; have set all men thinking of the elevation of mankind. These are the 
conquering ideas, and with them came in the respect for music, which now in 
its way too, is leavening, refining, humanizing our too crude and swaggering 
young democratic civilization. A short pedigree! but great ideas, by their 
transforming power, work cenfuries of change in a few years. 

The great music came in then because it was in full affinity with the best 
thoughts stirring in fresh, earnest souls. -The same unsatisfied, deep want 
that shrank from the old Puritanic creed and practice ; that saught a positive 
soul's joy instead of abnegation; that yearned for the ‘ beauty of holiness,” 
and for communion with the Father in some sincere way of one’s own without 
profession ; that kindled with ideals of a heaven on earth and of a reign of love 
in harmony with Nature’s beauties and the prophesies of Art,—found just then 
and here unwonted comfort, courage, and expression in the strains of the divine 
composers, of which we were then getting the first visitations. It was as if 
our social globe, charged with the electricity of new divine ideas and longings, 
germs of a new era, were beginning to be haunted by auroral gleams and 
flashes of strange melody and harmony. Young souls, resolved to keep their 
youth and be true to themselves, felt a mysterious attraction to all this, though 
without culture musically. Persons not technically musical at all would feel 
the music as they felt the rhythm of the ocean rolling in upon the beach. 
They understood as little of the laws of one as of the other fascinating and 
prophetic mystery. Beethoven, above all, struck the key-note of the age; in his 
deep music, so profoundly human, one heard, asin a sea shell, the murmur of a 
grander future. Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, found no more eager audience 
than among these “ disciples of the newness” (as some sneeringly called them), 
these believing ones, who would, not have belief imposed upon them, who 
cared more for life than doctrine and to whom it was a prime necessity of 

heart and soul to make life genial. This was to them “ music of the future,” 
in a more deep and real sense than any Wagner of these later times has 
been inspired to write. 

All this to be sure, does not prove us to be a “musical people.” It does prove 
that the great music, into which great, earnest men like Beethoven breathed the 
secret of their lives, has a magnetic, quick affinity, with the great thought and 
impulses beginning at that time to renew religion, politics, society, and the 
whole spirit and complexion of the age. With the casting adrift from old 
authorities and creeds came this instiactive feeling for Art, as for a tangible 
assurance of the essential “ substance of things hoped for.” The zsthetic in- 
stinct woke in us (to music’s touch more quickly than to any other) to save this 
radicalism from sheer discomfortable, boisterous, quarrelsome negation, from the 
rude, antagonistic, and destructive attitude, from that hard, dry killing prose 
of life, unquickening, discouraging, conceited, overbearing, which is of the 
very essence of atheism, and overturns the altars of the old religions only to 
worship self and the almighty dollar. True radicalism is positive, af- 
firmative, not negative ; a seeker of agreement, unity, and not of difference; a 
puller down of only what obstructs the rising of a more divine and universal 
temple. Resenting imposition and authority, it has respect for all sincere 
beliefs, and loves to find the truth there is or ever was in each. Now much 
of that transcendental radicalism was of this temper, and naturally found a re- 
conciling, saving grace in Art; in music, most of all, as the most fluid, subtile, 
sympathetic of the arts; the Christian, modern, youngest art, which weaving 
air in motion into forms immortal, best illustrates life's perpetual becoming, and 
does not stand a milestone of arrested progress; the art which, while it is 

infinitely expressive and suggestive, does not limit to precise interpretations, to 
mere word meanings ; or too inquisitive thought meanings does not tie us down 
to definitions. 

We were but babes in music, doubtless, and capable of little scien- 
tific understanding of the works we heard with rapture. Shall it 
be said, then, that this love was mostly affectation, or illusion? What 
was the so great need of understanding? Are great poems written, 
are great pictures painted, were the old cathedrals planned and reared, only 
for those who have themselves the knowledge and the power to do the like? 
The picture in the window which all passers stop to see was not made solely 
or mainly for professional enjoyment, bat for mere laymen also, ignorant of 





the art that made it, yet open, it may be, to the full influence and beauty of 
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the thing made. Is nature spread out only for astronomers and physicists and 
chemists, or to rejoice and raise, refine and harmonize, the unscientific heart 
and soul of you and me? The least instructed of us may like the greatest kind 
of music, for the same reason that he likes the greatest kind of man; for the 
same reason that we enjoy real poetry more than that weak and commonplace, 
or find ourselves happier with Shakspere than with Tupper. May not a com- 
munity which prefers an Emerson for its lectures be credited with all sincerity 
in choosing to sit under the influence of Beethoven rather than of Verdi, finding 
itself more warmed thereby? And if you are personally attracted to a fine, 
deep, genial nature, rather than to a shallow creature cf convention, why should 
you not be to the music into which some finer, deeper natures put their very 
lives? It is not our own fault, surely, if we find that we love Mozart, as we 
love Raphael or Shakspere, and turn to such when we most need strengthening 
refreshment, while we should be simply bored by miscellaneous concerts, pot- 
pourris on the hachneyed sentimentalities, or flash fancies of third and tenth 
rate composers. And if a man insist that this is all sheer self-illusion, and 
that we really do not like the thing we think we do, of what use can it be to 
argue with him? Friend, be you true to your love, as we too would be true 
to ours! We will not quarrel. 
(To be continued). 


—- 1) 


MUSIC AT BRIGHTON. 

We abridge as follows from the Brighton Guardian :— 

“ A fashionable and numerous audience assembled in the Dome on Tuesday 
night to hear the Grand Amateur Concert, on behalf of the funds of the Inter- 
national Society for the Relief of the Sick and Wounded in the War. The 
performances were in every way successful, the gratification of the audience 
was evident, the encores were numerous, and the applause hearty and con- 
tinuous. The amateurs who sang were Miss Harriet Young, Miss Hurlock, 
Mrs. Walrond Clark, Mr. Sutherland, and Mr. Whitworth Jones.” 

“The only appearance in Brighton this season of Mdme. Adelina Patti will 
take place at an evening concert in the Dome on Thursday, October 6th. The 
notice given has been short; but the presence of the enchanting Marquise in 
England is due only to the war, and the concert has been hastily organized. 
Mdine. Patti has supporters worthy of her talent—including Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Signor Urio, Signor Delle Sedie, Signor Zoboli, and Signor Foli.” 

“On Thursday evening Signor Mario sang at Brighton, on his farewell tour, the 
occasion being the benefit concert of Mr. Walter Newport, conductor of the 
Brighton and Sussex Choral Association. The claims of Mr. Newport to 
public support, the attraction of a farewell visit from the great Italian singer, 
and the return to a Brighton platform, after a very long absence, of Signor 
Sivori, brought together a full audience. Refugee Royalty was there in the 
person of the ex-Queen of Spain, who sat in one of the inner rows of the stalls 
clad in a neutral coloured dress and wearing a hat of the ‘ brigand’ shape that 
was fashionable a short time back, the Bourbon lady being accompanied by her 
son, the Prince of the Asturias, and by some ladies of her suite. Mario was 
rather disappointing in that he was suffering from an evident hoarseness. The 
malady, though slight, was enough’to prevent him from doing himself justice. 
Still he was Mario. It was a treat to listen to the sfyle in which he sang the 
well-known Favorita air, ‘Spirto gentil.’ Great artists are always great, 
even in their decadence, and Mario is great now. It would be difficult to 
match the vocal tenderness he threw into the duets from the Z'’raviata (‘ Parigi 
o cara’) and from the Trovatore (‘ Si la stanchezza’)—the one sung with 
Malle. Liebhart and the other with Mdlle. Enriquez. Signor Mario's second 
solo was a new ballad by Mr. Walter Maynard, ‘ Deep in my heart there 
dwells.” The melody is not very striking, thovgh graceful and flowing, and 
Signor Mario sang it with a restraint that probably arose from want of 
acquaintance with the music and the words. It is well known, however, that 
Mario’s singing of English ballads is almost a triumph for a born and bred 
Italian. Those who heard him on Thursday night will for long have a vivid 
remembrance of his great natural gifts and his exquisitely finished accomplish- 
ments. Signor Sivori made a capital impression on his re-appearance. His 
playing has still great individuality—a saying which mast not be at all taken 
as implying mannerism. No wonder, therefore, that the audience should have 
become enthusiastic in applauding Signor Sivori’s brilliant efforts, and should 
unanimonsly recall him to the platform. Signor Sivori was accompanied on 
the pianoforte in each of his selections by the Chevalier de Kontski, who also 
played three solos. Mdlle, Liebhart was in excellent voice, and had, conse- 
quently, the highest possible measure of success. Mdlle. Enriquez is a grace- 
ful singer, with a rich and sympathetic voice. She had the hearty recognition 
that is due te her talents. ‘The choral performances were hardly equal to the 
standard hitherto taken by the association.” 

“The Military Promenade Concerts at the Pavilion have been resumed with 
great success, in both the social and musical sense. The band of the 
Inniskillens is a capital one, and is ably handled by the present bandmaster, 
Mr. H. Murray, An unusually large and fashionable audience assembled, and 
great pleasure was evidently derived from the performance.” 





Lrirsic.—The Gewandhaus Concerts recommence on Thursday, the 
6th October. 


. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Never did “ old Drury” re-open under better auspices than on Satur- 
day night. The house had been completely re-decorated, under the 


superintendence of Mr. C. J. Phipps and the white panels of the boxes, 


profusely ornamented with gold, presented a light gay appearance, the 
important work of the evening was a new version of Sir Walter Scott's 
Kenilworth, written by Mr. Andrew Halliday, and entitled Amy Robsart. 
constructed with a view to spectacular effect, and surrounded as it were 
with an historical halo, this is exactly the sort of piece that according 
to modern notions, is suitable to a large theatre. ‘The day when it was 
universally believed that a genteel comedy could be properly performed 
on the spacious area of the old patent stage has long passed away, and 
yet there is a feeling that Drury Lane is to some extent deseerated 
when employed for the production of mere meloirama. <A clear dis- 
cernment of these two facts has always accompanied the management 
of Mr. F. B. Chatterton, but was never more clearly displayed than on 
Saturday night. He gave the publica grand historical pageant illus- 
trating the times of “Good Queen Bess,’ and the public accepted it 
with acclamations. 

The plot of the play we need not describe, based as it is on one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s most favourite novels, with the termination so altered 
that Varney falls into the trap which he has contrived for the de- 
struction of Amy Robsart—a modification to be found ina dramatic ver- 
sion of Kenilworth, familiar to playgoers of a former generation. 
Theatrical justice demands with inexorable rigour that on the stage, 
at least, villany shall be punished and innocence escape unharmed ; and 
we doubt whether any ‘amount of pageantry would induce a mixed 
audience to tolerate the murder of such a lovely aud harmless being 
as the wife of the Earl of Leicester. The piece is divided into four 
acts,—the first of which, the least striking of all, takes place in and 
near Cumnor Hall, and exhibits the relative positions of Leicester, Amy 
Robsart, and Varney. ‘I'he second brings us to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, shown at its height of grandeur in the Palace of Greenwich, 
and terminates with the august lady’s departure in her State barge, 
which floats magnificently on the mimic Thames. The gorgeous 
revels at Kenilworth Castle, with the little unpleasantries by which 
they were diversified, occupy the third act; and perhaps nothing was ever 
put on the stage that could exceed in splendour the allegorical dances 
and groupings contrived by Mr. J. Cormack to realize the description of 
Sir Walter Scott. A burst of applause from every part of the house fol- 
lowed the terminaion of this remarkable spectacle. Quite of an 
opposite character is the last act “sensational” in the strictest sense of 
the word and ending with the fall of Varney through the trap and 
the salvation of Amy. ‘The suddenness with which this act con- 
cludes shows great tact on the part of the author. Directly 
Varney is in the moat and Amy upon her knees the curtain falls 
leaving the audience in admiration at the triumph of innocence. The 
tale stops short with effective abruptness. Altogether Mr Halliday 
has done his task well. Not a scene comes to a weak termination, 
and every act ends with effect. 

The pictures of Mr. W. Beverley, the discipline established by Mr. 
Edward Stirling, stage manager, the costumes founded on historical 
authority, and the music of Mr. Levey, contribute to the success of the 
piece. ‘The character of Amy Robsart, with its mixture of pride and 
gentleness is well exhibited, and perhaps Miss Neilson never displayed 
greater force of discrimination than in her presentation of this ill-starred 
lady. If Miss l'anny Addison does not make Elizabeth “every inch” 
a queen, she gives a capital picture of feminine shrewdness and vanity 
lifelike throughout. Michael Lambourne, always iutoxicated or on the 
high road to intoxication, is played with much fulness of colour by Mr. 
Brittain Wright; Tres-ilian, the virtuousman of the story, does not very 
well suit Mr. Morton ‘avers; Mr. T. King’s Varney is a villain of the 
accepted type, and Mr. J. B. Howard a somewhat overweighted Earl 
of Leicester. The short part of Sir Walter Raleigh is played with ease 
by Mr Charles, and Flibbertigibbet becomes a creature of supernal acro- 
batie power through the agency of Mr. Fred. Vokes. All minor defects 


vanish in the magnificence of the whole which may be curtailed in the - 


first and fourth acts, but of which the success cannot be doubted. 


Scuwerty.—In the Cathedral, where Mr. George Hepworth officiates 
as organist, a splendid new organ is in course of erection. It is from 
the workshops of the celebrated organ-builder, Friedrich Ladegast in 
Weissenfels. It has 84 regulators with 4 manuals and pedal. One 
particular feature is, the fact of there being a Crescendoand Decrescendo 
for all the registers. 

Brussets.—Herr von Flotow’s new opera, 1.’ Ombre, has been success- 
fully produced at the Théatre de la Monnaie. M Duprez’s opera, 
Jeanne d’ Arc, is to be brought out shortly. The composer has already 
arrived for the purpose of superintending the rehearsals. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lynx.—Allan Cunningnam (father of the late Peter Cunningham), 
who wrote the ballad, “A wet sheet and a flowing sail.” Charles 
Dibdin, who wrote “ Tom Bowling,” was educated for the Church, and 
hardly knew the stem of a ship from the “ starn. 


Martin Houp.—George Gascoigne was one of those authors whom 
Gabriel Harvey (1578) found in the library of a maid of honour. The 
others were “Chaucer and Surrey, with some medical authors.” 
Gascoigne, besides other things, was chief amatory poet of his day, and 
yet, twenty years after death, was regarded as “author of an antique 
and obsolete school of poetry.” He got more censure (in the modern 
meaning of that word) for his erotic effusions than he cared to bear 
when he grew older. Even the maids of honour, when married and 
suber, were as ashamed of him as old ladies at the end of the last 
century of having read Aphra Behn in their youth. Gascoigne met 
their humour, and published his love verses in a purified form, with a 
‘dedicatory’ to certain reverend divines, It is as if Moore had re- 
issued “ Little,” with a devout sense given to them, or altered Fanny 
of Timmol for the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 


Samvet Torer Taste.—In Mr, Lane’s edition of Charles Kemble’s 
Plays of Shakspere there is a word in Hamlet which admits of dispute. 
To the king’s question, “ What do you call the play?” Hamlet 
replies, ‘The Mouse Trap’!” “Marry, how? Zrapically !” In Mr. 
Dyce’s edition, it is «‘Tropically.” The text is not referred to by Mr. 
Collier's MS. Corrector. ‘‘Tropically ” is defended as meaning that 
“ Mouse Trap” is a trope—a figure of speech for something whereby 
the king or his conscience was to be caught. But where has Shakspere 
elsewhere converted, in such barbarous fashion, a noun into an adverb ? 
Charles Kemble, we suppose, used “ trapically,” unless it be a misprint ; 
and Mr. Bellew used the same word in his recent reading, uttering it as 
if “ trapically ’’ had good punning reference to ‘‘ Mouse Trap.” May 
not the original word have been “ tragically ”?—with the implication 
that though the title be comic, there is solemn earnest in the drama. 
It was as easy for the player as the printer to hurriedly make a mistake 
in the word. Charles Kemble himself once set a country theatre in a 
roar, when, in Shylock, instead of exclaiming “ Shall I lay perjury upon 
my soul?” he screamed forth in that piping voice which unfitted him 
for much of the business he undertook on the stage,—‘‘ Shall I lay 
surgery upon my poll?” 


NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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A SECOND HOLIDAY LEADER. 

Y Editor permitted the Dolgelly article of last week to go in, 

suppressing nothing but his own retort. He is nodding at 

his post, beyond a doubt—even Homer nodded—and 1 am free. 

Query—Ought I to congratulate myself? ‘There is no more 

dangerous gift than freedom,” say wise men. What if, after all, 

I am allowed the proverbial ‘‘ rope enough” for the making easy 

a disagreeable operation which is also proverbial? I repudiate the 
idea, but shall be cautious. 

In one special liberty I rejoice with exceeding joy. To me, a 
holiday-maker, the great world of music is nothing. I am sup- 
posed to know nought about it ; and, though ignorance is often a 
qualification for the instruction of others, am expected to hold my 
tongue concerning all musical beings, doings, and sufferings. 
Gladly I accept the position. Let clique exterminate clique, and 
inaugurate the reign of ‘‘ Chaos and old Night,” I may pick 
blackberries from the Welsh hedgerows, and indite pastorals to my 
Editor. By the way, these mountain blackberries are not good, a 
fact at which I many times grieved, and only once rejoiced. Let 
me show the cause and circumstances of that rejoiciag. Does any 
reader know Tan-y-groes Inn, on the road from Dolgelly to 





Festiniog? If so, he will understand how, after long tramping 
on dusty roads (and a proportionate refreshment), I could sit 
dreamily gazing through the homely latticed window at the beau- 
tiful picture below. The sounds of the place were in harmony 
with its sights, An old lady talked Welsh in the kitchen ; ariver 
tumbled down the ravine; Evan Rees’s bees were buzzing among 
the gorse flowers; and a robin sang cheerily in the ash tree 
opposite. This was perfection; but alas! when perfection is 
caught, it disappears like a soap-bubble. There was a noise of 
feet in the road, and voices uttered words not Welsh; Heaven 
help me! There was more,—the unmistakable harmony of an 
unmistakable German band. I rushed fram the place. An hour 
after those wretched Teutons—may the Fatherland claim then— 
were seen eating blackberries ravenously ; and I rejoiced. The 
fruit was astonishingly sour, and German bandsmen, I suppose, 
have stomachs like ourselves. 

From foreign to native out-door music is a transition so natural 
that even a lazy holiday writer can make it with ease. The ear- 
worn Londoner notices, gratefully, that very little of either agsails 
him ; while such as may be called native is seldom Welsh. Popular 
fancy in England depicts the ‘descendants of the Ancient 
Britons” as incessantly singing or harping, or whistling their 
ancient melodies. Popular fancy is wrong. Dolgelly, at all 
events, scouts the native lays; though Harlech is not far off, and 
Aberdovey is within easy reach, neither the ‘‘Men” of the one, 
nor the * Bells” of the other, will Dolgelly countenance; while it 
tolerates a dreadful old fellow who drones psalm-tunes to the 
accompaniment of a concertina; encourages Sunday school ditties 
of a “‘ranting” tendency ; and is, by way of variety, much given 
to whistling “ Wait for the turn of the tide, my boys.” These be 
serious things for the supporters of Histeddfodau to contemplate. 
Is the national sentiment decaying? Do the Welsh people care 
no longer for minstrelsy they have doomed to extinction along with 
the triple harp? I cannot answer these questions, but I know that 
the intensely Welsh county of Merioneth sings the lays of the 
Sassenach, when it sings at all. But I may be hurrying to false 
conclusions. ‘There was an Histeddfod at Dolgelly some weeks 
ago, and Miss Edith Wynne is quite competent to put the natives 
“ out of conceit” with their own rendering of their own airs. 

Some kinds of Welsh music—-and those the best—will never 
die, nor even be affected by changing fashion. The music of 
trickling streams and of thundering torrents; the music of the 
wind as it rushes down ravines, and round weather-beaten hills ; 
the music of the shepherd’s voice far up the mountain, and of the 
sheep dog’s responsive bark. These things remain, and while 
they remain there need be no lack of topics fora holiday “ leader.” 


Vrewna.—The Beethoven Centenary Festival will commence on the 
16th December next. The following is the programme :—Friday, the 
16th December, Fidelio; Saturday, the 17th, afternoon, in the rooms of 
the Society of the Friends of Music, grand concert, comprising :— 
Prologue, Ninth Symphony; Playing by Madame Schumann and 
Madame Gompertz—Bettelheim ; Sunday, the 18th, morning, in the 
came locality, Missa Solemnis; evening, grand banquet; Monday, the 
19th, morning, in the same locality, Concert of Chamber Music ; 
evening, at the Imperial Theatre, Zgymont.—Among the Beethoven 
MSS. in the library of the Society of the Friends of Music, there is the 
fragments of a Violin Concerto with orchestra accompaniment. The 
introductory movement is completed, and a large part of the Allegro; 
quite enough, in fact—at least so say competent judges, or those who 
consider themselves as such, to give an idea what was the plan of the 
whole work. Acting upon this suggestion, Herr Hellmsberger intends 
completing this torso and then having it performed. Herr Hellms- 
berger is a clever man, and might, so thinks the humble paragraphist 
who pens these lines, employ himself more profitably and more— 
sensibly. If Herr Hellmsberger wants a new pair of shoes—the said 
paragraphist is now indulging ina little sportive allegory—let him 
have a new pair, but whatever he does let him not attempt to step into 
a pair of Beethoven’s. He would find them horribly too big for him. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Art the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert this day the Beethoven 
symphony is to be the No. 1, and Mr. Hallé is to play the pianoforte- 
concerto, No. 4 (G major). agar, Sage good things we are also 
promised the Overtura di Ballo of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, recently 
produced at the Birmingham Festival, for which it was expressly 
composed. 





Ir occurred to the original genius of Ebenezer Laycock, keeper 
of the now notorious Hotham Street dancing saloon, that he 
might be able to hide from the lynx-eyed law the liberal exhibi- 
tion of fair bosoms, by marshalling them behind some busts of 
Shakspere; that he might make the delights of the not too 
cumbrously draped Terpsichore edifying, by linking them to the 
raptures of the chaste Shaksperean muse, in the form of 
Shaksperean Readings, But this desire to familiarize the 
masses with the world’s great teacher has not been appreciated. 
Ebenezer Laycock has been fined forty shillings and costs. 





DaniEL Deror’s Review, which appeared with unvarying 
regularity three times a week for nine years, was the first news- 
paper England ever had. Antecedent to Addison and Steele's 
brochures, and in price one penny, it anticipated in most of its 
essential details the penny journals of to-day. We wonder how 
few persons know that Defoe was the original editor of the 
now prosperous Conservative newspaper in Scotland—the Evin- 
burgh Courant? The literary influence which Defoe has exercised 
is scarcely less great than his influence as a social reformer. 
If we seek the source of the modern school of realistic word- 
painting, it is to Robinson Crusoe and the Plague of London that 
we shall find it. 

DryveN has said that in Charles the Second’s time two plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher were acted for one of Shakspere. ‘This, 
however, is disproved by the record of what was played, and by the 
book of Downes, the prompter, which shows that Hamlet brought 
more profit to the house and reputation to the players than any piece 
by any other author. But if Dryden had said that, not after the 
Restoration, but before the Revolution, Shakspere’s plays had ceased 
to attract full houses, he would have said what cannot be denied, but 
can be easily accounted for. Shirley wrote The Sisters and The 
Brothers. ‘The former was produced fifteen years after the latter, 
in 1641. In the prologue to The Sisters there are these lines :— 


“You see 

What audience we have ; what company 

To Shakspere comes, whose mirth earth did once beguile 

Dull hours ; and, buskin’d, make e’en sorrow smile ; 

So lovely were the wounds that men would say 

They could endure the bleeding a whole day ; 

He has but few friends lately.” 
_ The reason why Shakspere, and Shirley too, had thin audiences 
is clear, In 1641 men were engaged, not with the poetry of the 
past or present, but with the passion and politics of the hour. The 
Courts of Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple were echoing with asser- 
tions of Liberty. The London apprentices were flashing angry 
torches in the eyes of Laud, at Lambeth Palace. The North was 
in the hands of Scotsmen. The South was a-blaze with the 
abolition of Episcopacy ; and in London had just commenced the 
Long Parliament which the king could not control, and the king’s 
master only could suppress. In short, the hurricane was then heard 
which shook the king from his throne, audiences from the theatre, 
actors from the stage, and for a time silenced the voices of drama- 
tic poets. But the stage rose again with the monarchy, and Shak- 
Spere recovered his pre-eminence. Dryden, nevertheless, talked a 
quantity of nonsense about Shakspere. 





Ir is all up with Meyerbeer's Huguenots, The critic of 
ath Journal has spoken, and this is a portion of his 
utterance :— 


“ We always dread this opera, because it hasno real merit. The author took 
good care that all his bills should be endorsed by good names, as every part 
has to be filled by a great vocalist, and if we were to judge the composer by 
the performers, of course all should be praise; but, with true genius ringing in 
our cars, we have only to say that after those things which we have been per- 





mitted to hear from Mozart, Donizetti, and Bellini, we can only regard the per- 
formance of last evening as mere vocal declamation, in which no doubt, there 
was great merit. We hope the reproducing of Les Huguenots will be only in 
times to come, when it shall be given as an illustration of the follies of our 
ancestors and of those things for which we cannot account when ‘ The Prodigal 
Son’ (the public) left their father’s house to feed on the husks of swine.” 

Of course we accept the sentence, and bid a long farewell to 
poor Meyerbeer’s master-piece, which never again can hope to see 
the gas light. But we will have our revenge. We may not question 
Freeman’s opinion, nor resist his power, but his English—ha! ha! 
Freeman hopes ‘‘the reproducing of Les Huguenots will be only 
in times to come.” Delicious! What other “ times ” are available ? 
Freeman hopes, moreover, that it will only be given as illustratin 
‘those things for which we cannot account when ‘ The Prodiga 
Son’ (the public) left their father’s house to feed on the husks of 
swine.” , unparalleled sentence! What does ‘ those things 
* * * when” mean, learned reader? Who is the public’s 
father? How is ‘The Prodigal Son” a plurality. ravo ! 
Freeman try again; but spare us our bad operas, and abolish bad 
writing. 


——J——— 


MUSIC IN GERMANY. 
(From a Rambling Correspondent.) 


Opera in Germany, except in Austria, is now but little heard. 
Sunday is the principal day for the performance of the lyric drama. 
On tie other days plays national in their expression are chiefly given. 
In Vienna the Stuttgard tenor, Herr Heinrich Sontheim, and the 
Berlin tenor, Herr Wachtel, have been starring. There is an excellent 
local tenor in Herr Wathen, who is not, however, such a powerful 
singer as either Sontheim or Wachtel, both of whom, like Duprez and 
Tamberlik, have any number of high chest C’s at command. Mr. 
Adams, the English tenor who sang at Covent Garden Theatre, has 
left Vienna. Miss Minnie Hauck is engaged at Vienna. in Berlin the 
Operahouse frequenters are anxiously waiting for the return of Pauline 
Lucca, who weut to Pont-a-Mousson (I’rance) to nurse her wounded 
husband, the Baron Von Rahden, rau Harriers- Wippern and Fraulein 
Lehmannare the leading prime donne. The former is known in London; 
the latter is likely to find her way there—she can act as well as sing. 
There is a Swedish tenor, Herr Arnoldson, who has made a favourable 
impres-ion in Berlin as Count Almaviva. Herr Niemann is, however, 
the great magnet of attract'on; he is perhaps now the best declamatory 
tenor in Europe. Fraulein Muzell has appeared with success as 
Gabriele in Kreutzer’s Das Nachtlager zu Granada. Meyerbeer's Camp 
of Silesia has been revived in Berlin, and is, of course, as a martial 
opera most liked. The soprano part was originally written for Jenny 
Lind, who was to have sung it in English at Drury Lane Theatre, but 
broke her engagement to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for which a 
jury gave Mr. Bann £2,500 damages. In the Prussian capital patriotic 
airs and part songs have been in the ascendant. Herr Taubert and 
Herr Eckert have composed national appeals; but the music of all this 
style of music is pitched in one key—there is a sameness which becomes 
monotonous. Heard from a marching regiment, some of the melodies 
are stirring enough. ‘The old German repertory is unusually rich in 
national airs, and there is not a town in which a kapellmeister or 
director is to be found who is not contributing a new work; but the 
Wacht am Rhein maintains its supremacy. Was blasen die Trompeten of 
Arndt (1813) is often heard, as, of course, Was is das Deutschen Vater- 
land, also Arndt. Taubert’s Vorwarts Vorwéarts is exciting enough. 
Dr. F. Hiller’s Zur Wehre is also a soldier’s stimulant, As for the 
Siegesmarsch, the compositions for the pianoforte are innumerable with 
names of all the localities where battles have been fought. Whilst 
music is thus brought to bear to stir up the nation, artists are at work 
night and day to produce prints of the feats of arms of the Germans. 
Portraits, photographic and otherwise, appear of all the generals, the 
royal ones in the ascendant, of course. But not the least curious of 
these art publications are the caricatures which are to be seen in the 
windows of every kind of shop in all the leading towns. Some of these 
prints are of a coarse kind, but the majority are sufficiently droll, and 
as they were published prior to the precipitate downfall of Imperialism 
in France, no particular objection could be made for the German 
humorists to present the Bonapartes in a ridiculous point of view, 
especially as the example had been set in Paris. C. L. G. 

Cologne, Sept. 17. 


Worrr.—Among the French wounded here was Colonel Parmentier, 
of the Engincers, husband of Therese Milanollo, once so well known 
as a virtuoso on the violin. The gallant officer is a distinguished 
writer on subjects connected with harmony and acoustics. 
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G. F. HANDEL OR JOHN CASPAR KERL? 


Whilst collecting materials for compiling a history of the most 
celebrated organ players and composers for that instrament of the 17th 
century, | perused as ‘an authority Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music, 
for references concerning that famous organist and composer John 
Caspar Kerl, and to my great delight I found a specimen of his superior 
style of writing in the form of a canzona.* It will be easily seen, when 
compared with the chorus in Israel in Egypt, “ Egypt was glad when 
they departed,” that the latter is quite identical with Kerl’s canzona, 
In both compositions we find nearly the same number of bare, the same 
subject and counter subject, the same harmonies and modulations and 
both are written in the same key and in common time. ‘The « onduct- 
ing of the different parts is also corresponding with the exception, that 
Handel’s chorus is treated in dispersed harmony for the conveni nce of 
singing in parts whilst the canzona is composed in close harmony. ‘The 
measures are now and then altered for the better adaptation of the 
words, for example, the canzona commences: ? * £ 22% and the 


chorus ? ? The whole of Kerl’s composition leaves not the 
i-y 


was 

slightest doubt but that it was composed as an instrumental piece for 
the organ, and that Handel has turned it into a vocal composition. _J* 
may not be generally known that John Caspar Kerl was a great per- 
former and composer. Hawkins gives the following account of him :— 

‘* Kerl was a native of Saxony and having in his early youth made great 
proficiency in music, was called to Vienna by the Archduke Leopold and 
at his court, where discovering signs of an extraordinary 
* + 


appointed organist 
genius ” * 

I subjoin to the preceding superficial narrative some more precise 
dates. He was born in 1625. In his earlier years he received instruc- 
tion from Valentine, Chapelmaster at the Court of Vienna. The 
Emperor Ferdinand the Third supported him afterwards, and at his 
expense he studied at Rome under the celebrated Carissimi. At the 
coronation of Leopold the First at Frankfort he was invited to perform 
on the organ before the court. After a preludium in the grandest 
style, a subject written by the Emperor himself was handed to him, 
which he first treated as a fugue for two voices, then he worked it out 
for three and four voices, then formed it into a fugue for five voices 
with pedal obbligato, joined to it a contra subject, interchanging the 
time from common to triple time, and vice versa, interweaving 
the whole in a wonderful double fugue, so that the assemblage 
arose in raptures. A mass composed for the fame occasion 
charmed the Emperor so much (he having been highly skilled in the 
musical art), that he conferred upon him a knighthood. The Prince 
Elector and the Prince Palatine of Bavaria offered him the appointment 
as Chapelmaster, but he decided for the first one and entered his new 
position at Munich in 1658, where he composed for the Court Church 
a great number of beautiful compositions during the period of twenty 
years. Gerber relates the following incident :—Italian singers who had 
been engaged long betore him at court and also for the church did not 
like the honest and strict German conductor; they intrigued against him 
whenever there was an opportunity, but he revenged himself in the 
following original way, by composing a very difficult piece, which they 
were obliged to sing publicly. They could not perform it, and break- 
ing down, created laughter. Tired of provocations, he accepted the 
appointment as organistat theCathedral of St. Stephens at Vienna in 1677. 
However he must have returned again to Munich where he died 1690, 
and lies buried in the Church of St. Augustus. A monument of 
marble upon which three choral notes are engraved with the word 
“Seni” designates his resting place. The greatest number of his 
collected posthumous works are presented inthe archives of the Court 
Church at Munich. ‘The best known works are: Delectus racr. can- 
tionum ; Six Masses ; Toccatus and Suites for the Piano; Trios for the 
Gamba and Violins ; Missa Nigra, so called because no semibreves nor 
minims are used in it, but only crotchets; Concerto for two Castrates 
(eunuchs); voices with basso continuo; Compendioso relazioni soprail 
contrapunto; Two Kyrie; Two Masses for two choruses with organ, 
violins, and four trombones; a Requiem. His principal work is his, 
‘‘ Modulatio Organico super magnificat,” engraved and printed in folio 
Munich, 1687. 

Returning to the question who was the composer of the chorus in 
Israel in Egypt ? 1 add to the already made comparisons the following 
arguments :—Kerl was born 1625 and died 1690. Handel was born 
1684 and died 1759. The latter must have been only a child 6 years 
of age at the death of Kerl.—Handel composed Israel in Egypt in 1738 
then in his 64th year and therefore 48 years after the death of Kerl. 
If the canzona of Kerl in Sir John Ilawkins History is a genuine 
specimen of his writing, which, I for my part believe it to be, we must 





* In Sir John Hawkins’s original edition, Vol. IV., page 97, and in Novello’s 
reprinted edition, Vol. IL., page 507. 





come to the conclusion that the chorus, “ Egypt was glad,” so fine a 
composition as it is, is a plagiarism, and it is well known, notwith- 
standing the inaccessible position our immortal Handel occupies, that 
he sometimes used the motifs of others in his own compositions and 
that is the case with this canzona. That he knew Kerl’s compositions 
and acknowledged his talent, we may be sure of. It has been said of 
Handel, and very truly, that whatever he appropriated, he made perfect, 
and his sound judgment must have easily detected the quality of gold 
he selected, which he purified and refined in his mental crucible for his 
own use. But what is most surprising is, how the words suit the music, 
whilst, the character of them is expressed throughout. And again com- 
paring the chorus with the canzona, we find, asalready mentioned in 
the beginning of this review, that the length and brevity of the notes 
are altered when required for the words (text) also the use of rests 
when necessary for tle same purpose throughout the whole chorus; and 
s0 skilfully is it done, so fluently are words and music combined, that 
the chorus may be designated as a masterpiece. ‘To the question, we 
may safely rely upon it that the canzona is a genuine specimen of Kerl’s 
composition as given in Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music. I further- 
more remark that Hawkins became in possession of the musical 
treasures and manuscripts of Dr. Pepusch not immediately after his 
demise, but later, as he bequeathed them to his intimate friends, 
Travers and Kelner, and no doubt this collection contained compositions 
of John Casper Kerl, as it is generally known that Sir John Hawkins 
replenished his great work with materials from Dr. Pepusch’s collection. 
For better comparing the digressions in the two compositions I 
extracted and have numbered the bars and marked them with asterisks, 
so that the divergence may be at once visible, but have not taken 
further notice of the difference with regard to close or dispersed 
harmony, of which I have already argued. 

In concluding this dissertation, I have only given my own humble 
opinion, and think the subject so interesting and worthy of a searching 
inquiry that I trust it may create the desire of a more complete investi- 
gation, and be fully ventilated by others who are able to follow up the 
subject in view, eo that we may ultimately obtain the following result— 
which of the two masters was in reality the composer of the music in 
question. 

August, 1870. Ferpinanp Ranes. 
DIGRESSIONS. 

(The figures signify the a ewang bars in the Chorus and the Canzona.) 
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AMERICA. 


(From a Special Correspondent. 
“4 Now York, Sept. 16. 
“Sue 1s Come.” 

Such is the heading given | more than one morning paper here to 
articles upon the advent of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. I am pretty 
sure that not one of the writers ever heard her, and yet they are all wild 
with enthusiasm. Isn’t it strange ¢ The eternal ‘‘ interviewers” boarded 
the vessel which brought over the fair Swede as a matter of cource, 
and immediately sought her presence ; but were introduced instead to 
the portly and genial Jarrett, whose impenetrable countenance boded 
no good. The more experienced added up the amount of intelligence 
likely to be got out of him, and set down ‘‘nothing.” Still he smiled 
blandly, took out his snuff-box, and looked complacently around. 
“ Miss Nilsson suffered much from sea-sickness ?” asked one. ‘ More 
or less,” said Jarrett. ‘ Miss Nilsson afraid of the sea?” enquired 
another?” “More or less” replied the smiling manager. ‘ Christine’s 
voice all right?” demanded a third. “ Better, if possible, than when 
we started,” responded Jarrett, murmuring something mysterious, in 
which the words “sea-air,” “bracing,” “ throat,” were alone intelli- 
gible, while he waved his hand ahout as though endeavouring to illus- 
trate something. Can we have the pleasure of seeing Miss Nilsson?” 
asked the chorus of interviewers? «By all means,” responded the 
obliging Jarrett, and the whole party descended to seek the lady in the 
saloon ; but lo! the bird had flown! (she was indeed the first to leave 
the vessel). Never did a man Jook more disappointed than Jarrett. 
The interviewers retiring with note-books, blank as their faces, made 
for the nearest gery, determined, if possible, to make what they 
hoes find, and judging by their next-morning accounts, succeeded 
perfectly. 

That Mdlle. Nilsson is going to have a very great success here, I 
have every reason to believe. There is certainly a prevalent feeling 
that she might have been more attractively supported. Vieuxtemps is 
the only really great name beside hers, and he, I need scarcely say does 
not belong to that “ sensational” class of violinists most admired in 
America, Ole Bull is still the reigning favourite here, though no 
longer followed in Europe. Mr. Welhi is held in some estimation 
as a “brilliant” pianist in New York, but can scarcely be called an 
attraction, M. Verger, the French baritone, is quite unknown in this 
part of the world. Mdlle. Cari, the contralto, is an American singer 
of no very great repute, and Brignoli, who has resided many years in 
the United States, is nearly “ played out.” Nevertheless, the prospects 
are excellent, and whatever success may attend the enterprise, will be 
entirely due to Mdlle. Nilsson, aided by the management of Max 
Strakosch, and the intricate Henry Jarrett. 

t The wire-pullers have got hold of the press completely, from the Herald 
downwards or upwards, and everything seems to portend a brilliant, 
financial result. Some of the musical articles will be quite wonderful. I 
will send you a few choice specimens. There will be for the New York 





concerts, at least—what is termed here a “ grand orchestra,” under the 
experienced and able direction of Max Maretzek, one of the best 
conductors and genial artists in America, and Mr. Wehli is to officiate 
as pianoforte accompanist as well as soloist throughout the tour. The 
programme of the first concert at Steinway Hall is not yet published, 
although the inaugurative performance takes place in three days—that 
is,on Monday, September 19th. ‘The magic name of Nilsson is to 
do everything, I presume. ‘The much-prized young artist had to 
undergo the operation of a serenade last evening. 

The following account of it is from the New York TriSune:— 

“A grand complimentary serenade was tendered last evening to Mdlle. 
Christine Nillson, by her countrymen, the Swedes and Scandinavians of this 
city. Yesterday afternoon, Miss Nilsson dined with Prof. Doremus and wife 
at the Clarendon Hotel, and later in the day sang a few Swedish airs, which 
those who listened to say were extremely touching. In the evening, she was 
the guest of Prof. Doremus, at whose residence the serenade was offered. At 
about 11 o'clock, a procession, consisting mostly of Swedes, with a slight sprink- 
ling of Danes and Norwegians, formed at Germania Hall, on Third Avenue, 
and marched 800 strong, each with a Chinese lantern, to the residence of the 
Professor, and entering the gate soon filled the garden. An immense number 
of people lined the sidewalks of the Fourth Avenue and obstructed the road, and 
the services of a large number of policemen were required to keep a path clear 
for the fresh arrivals. Within the house a proportionately large number gath- 
ered to pay their respects to Nilsson. 

“The garden front of the house presented a beautiful and picturesque sight. 
Hundreds of coloured lanterns threw their light over the grounds, and 
illuminated the dark retreats and rural resting-places beneath the large trees. 
Banners, with the names of Nilsson and Jenny Lind, formed an arch over the 
front entrance, while behind it were the national colours—blue and yellow—of 
Sweden. Mademoiselle Nilsson appeared to be considerably affected at the 
display, and replied to a question of a friend if she did not feel gratified at this 
mark of affection, ‘Ah! indeed I do; it makes my heart palpitate. At this 
juncture she was waited upon by a committee from the company. 

“Mr. Béjrklund addressed her in Swedish as follows :—-‘ Mademoiselle Nilsson, 
we are delighted to meet you on the occasion of your first visit to America, 
and desire to express our heartfelt thanks that we have had an opportunity to 
greet our honoured countrywoman. We hope you will consider that every man 
has a personal esteem for you, and greets you most cordially through the 
Committee.’ To which Mademoiselle responded in a sweet, unaffected 
manner :—‘ My countrymen, I hold and shall ever carry Sweden in my heart. 
I am glad to thank you for all this kind honour, and would have you tell each 
one that I thank him personally. My heart is very full.’ 

“The Committee then escorted Mademoiselle Nilsson to an upper window, 
and retired a little to allow her a place alone, where her beautiful face“could be 
seen by the hundreds below. She was dressed in book muslin, flounced, with 
a blue silk overskirt and tulle ruches. As she sat at the window, with an 
elegant, brilliantly-coloured shawl thrown carelessly about her shoulders, and a 
white cloud over her head, though drawn back sufficiently to reveal the 
dark (?) eyes and pleasant, though decisive face, the crowd below cheered 
tumultuously, again and again; and the band, as soon as the noise subsided, 
commenced *‘ Reminiscences,’ from Meyerbeer. Among the beautiful pieces 
played was the ‘ Christallen den Fina,’ a Swedish national air, containing the 
first song that Nilsson ever sung. At the conclusion of the serenade, the 
procession paraded before the singer, enthusiastic cheers were given, and the 
company separated.” 





— 0-— 


Michael Angelo Demolished. 

I wish to say one word about Michael Angelo Buonarotti. I used to worship 
the mighty genius of Michael Angelo—that man who was great in poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture —great in everything he undertook. But I do 
not want Michael Angelo for breakfast—for luncheon—for dinner—for tea— 
for supper—for between meals. I like a change occasionally. In Genoa he 
designed everything; in Milan he or his pupils designed everything ; he designed 
the Lake of Como ; in Padua, Verona, Venice, Bologna, who did we ever hear 
of, from guides, but Michael Angelo? In Florence he painted everything, 
designed everything, nearly, and what he did not design he used to sit on a 
favourite stone and look at, and they showed us the stone. In Pisa he designed 
everything but the old shot tower, and they would have attributed that to him 
if it had not been so awfully out of the perpendicular. He designed the piers 
of Leghorn and the custom-house regulations of Civita Vecchia. But here— 
here it is frightful. He designed St. Peter's; he designed the Pope; he de- 
signed the Pantheon, the uniform of the Pope's soldiers, the Tiber, the Vatican, 
the Coliseum, the Capitol, the Tarpeian Rock, the Barberini Palace, St. John 
Lateran, the Campagna, the Appian Way, the Seven Hills, the Baths of Cara- 
calla, the Claudian Aqueduct, the Cloaca Maxima—the eternal bore designed 
the Eternal City, and unless all men and books do lie, he painted everything 
in it! Dan said the other day to the guide, ‘Enough, enough, enough! Say no 
more! Lump the whole thing! say that the Creator made Italy from designs 
by Michael Angelo!” I never felt so fervently thankful, so soothed, so tranquil, 
so filled with a blessed peace, as I did yesterday, when I learned that Michael 
Angelo was dead. Mark Twain. 
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Adulteration of Food. 


The following is an abstract of a paper read at the Social Science 
Congress, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on “ Legislation to Prevent Adultera- 
tion of Food and Drink,” by Mr. Phillips Bevan, F.R.G.S. :— 


Although it is one of our most important social questions, the apathy and 
ignorance of the public on the subject of adulteration is astonishing. As each 
person thinks that all others are mortal except himself, so he imagines 
adulteration affects any class but his own ; and although we acknowledge its 
prevalence, and cry shame when we read of any particularly bad case, the 
sensation is but momentary, and we go on our way as before. What is 
adulteration, and what does it mean? It means the lowering of the physique 
of the nation, the poisoning of the people, the deterioration of our constitu- 
tion ; and, morally, a fraud practised by the seller on the buyer, a c:eating to 
which we have become so callous that it has hardened our conscience for 
honesty in other and bigger things. The great difficulty in dealing with it is, 
that the Government is so slow to move; and even men in high places 
practically defend it, by declaring that it is not so bad as it might be; that 
the buyer must look to himself, and so on. It is also a very common argu- 
ment that people bring adulteration on themselves by buying such very cheap 
articles ; so cheap, that they cannot be good for the money. But they do so 
in ignorance; andif the seller were compelled to label the goods with the 
names of the real ingredients, such as “best butter mixed with starch, 
mashed potatoes, and horse bone oil ;” “ coffee, with bread-crumbs and sand ;” 
“tea, with iron filings ;” “sugar, with chromate of lead ;” ‘‘ beer, with salt 
and coculus indicus ;” it is not the least likely that their cheapness would tempt 
the buyer ; and, if a certainty of detection and punishment followed, we should 
find that the sellers would think twice before they offered such articles. It is 
strange that, in all our sanitary machinery, the food question and its purity 
have been so overlooked; but pure food is as necessary as pure air, good 
drainage, or wholesome water ; and it ought not to be left to the philanthropist 
to remedy the evil, with the tolerable certainty that he will only get snubbed 
for his pains. It is a government question, as important as that of education 
or the Irish Church; and it ought not to be the duty of a private member of 
the House of Commons to bring in a bill. 

With a view to arouse public interest, in conjunction with Messrs. J. M. 
Johnson & Sons, of Castle Street, Holborn, in February last I established the 
Food Journal, feeling that there was a great want of some public organ to 
discuss these matters ; and so convinced was I that no bill could properly be 
passed without the knowledge of the legislation which prevailed in other 
countries, that the late Earl of Clarendon was applied to for permission to 
address the various British legations and consulates abroad on the subject. His 
Lordship not only gave that permission, but evinced his great interest in the 
matter by requesting that a circular should be drawn up, embodying all the 
inquiries on food matters that it was desired to make. A thousand of these 
were accordingly issued through the Foreign Office; and Earl Granville, who 
has taken up the subject in the same warm and earnest spirit as evinced by 
his predecessor, has forwarded for publication in the food Journal a mass of 
valuable information, which has never before reached this country. To detail 
even an epitome of these answers would take up far too much of the time of 
this meeting. I will, therefore, only briefly touch on some of the main points 
of the question of the circular, viz., ‘What legislative enactments at present 
exist in the country to which you are accredited respecting the adulteration of 
food and drink? Are these laws actively enforced; and how far do they 
appear to meet the evil?” Very valuable information comes to us from the 
United States, in Mr. Thornton’s report; which adverts to the difficulty of 
getting systematic information, even through the well-arranged machinery of 
official correspondence. The State legislation varies very much in the different 
states, some possessing no legislation at all, and others inflicting very severe 
penalties. Each state legislates independently ; and, in so doing, often 
delegates the regulation of these matters to the various town or county 
authorities within their borders. As a general rule, the adulteration of 
alcoholic liquors is almost universal. 
* * * % * * * * 
The laws generally work well throughout the States, but all the reports show 
that there is generally a pretty high standard of reputation among the dealers, 
although it is at the same time true that the system of comprehensive laws, 
and the knowledge that they will be strictly enforced, tends to preserve this 
feeling. 

The Prussian penal code provides that any person selling adulterated or 
spoiled goods shall be liable to a penalty of 50 dollars, or imprisonment for six 
weeks, with confiscation of goods. In these cases, it is not necessary that the 
seller be aware of the adulteration, for he is liable just the same. If death 
ensue, the seller is punished with death ; but if only severe bodily injury, the 
penalty is imprisonment from ten up to twenty years. At Konigsburg there 
is an additional law respecting the sale of damaged meat, and particularly of 
pork containing trichinee. At Leipsic the same regulations are in force, but 
the police are not active. At Hamburg, if any injury happens to the buyer, 
the seller is liable to be imprisoned for from three months to four years. In 
Holland, the Dutch law is very similar to the Code Napoleon, and inflicts a 
punishment of imprisonment for from six days to two years, with a fine of 





from 16 to 500 francs. The adulteration of bread with copperas or vitriol is 
dealt with by an imprisonment for from two to five years, and a fine of from 
200 to 500 florins. Not only is punishment provided for people who mix 
ingredients for adulteration, but also for those who manufacture or sell the 
ingredients, knowing that they were to be used for adulteration. 

Any fresh legislation on this subject should be compulsory in its*character, 
and not permissive. All articles of consumption which are manufactured 
should have their ingredients declared, for there is a feeling prevalent amongst 
manufacturers, as, for instance, cocoa makers, that as long as their articles 
contain nothing hurtful, they are at liberty to call them by the general name 
of cocoa. Still, a sophistication is, to a certain extent, a fraud, and every 
purchaser has a right to know what he is purchasing; and, although we might 
Le safe in the hands of the largest and most respectable manufacturers, there 
is a considerable class of unprincipled makers who are not above taking advan- 
tage. Differences of opinion sometimes occur as to the relative hurtfulness of 
certain common adulterants ; and an eminent authority has assured me that 
he had grave doubts as to whether alum was not a good thing instead of a 
bad one. -I would suggest there should be a Food Sub-department formed, 
which should take cognizance of all food legislation and supplies. Toit a 
board of two or three of the most eminent analytical chemists should be 
attached, who should examine and pronounce upon all disputed 
chemical questions, and whose opinion should be law. The sub- 
department should have the election of, and a certain amount of control over, 
the county ; and analysts, whose appointment should be compulsory and not 
permissive ; neither should it rest with vestries or corporations, many of the 
members of which are often largely concerned in adulteration. Inspectors 
should have the power to visit and take samples from all dealers in food, sub- 
ject to certain checks, so as to prevent any risk of tyrannical domiciliary 
visits. They should also have the power of testing the supplies furnished to 
public bodies, such as union contracts; for guardians have frequently a habit 
of accepting tenders for food at a price at which the real article cannot 
possibly be supplied ; as a London Union Board did the other day in the case 
of butter. In cases where a petty dealer declares his ignorance that the 
goods which he sells are adulterated, I should make the onus of proving this 
fall upon him, and then it would be for the Food Sub-department to take the 
matter up, and prosecute the manufacturer. When adulteration takes place 
before importation, as in the case of the Maloo tea mixture, the department 
might well provide the machinery for setting consular and other influence to 
work to prevent it; and might also step in as the proper arbiter between 
conflicting interests. In this very case, a great fraud on the public was 
allowed to go unpunished, because the Customs could not legally forego. the 
duty. 

As to offences, when proved, I am no believer in either a very small or a very 
large fine; but I would have no sliding scale at the option of the magistrate. 
For the first offence, the penalty should be sufficient to make the offender 
smart in his pocket; for the second, I would double it, and have an affiche 
detailing the offence put outside his door, as also outside the door of the church, 
police-station, and town-hall, fora month. The case should also be advertised 
in the local papers at the offender's expense. For the third offence, there should 
be imprisonment for one month, with hard labour. Adulteration is either s 
fraud or it is not, and it should be punished like any other cheating. 


Phillips Bevan, F.R.G.S. 
[We make no apology for inserting the foregoing. Wholesome 
food is as much a desideratum for musicians as for any other 
member of the community.—Ep, M. W.] 


—_o0——- 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—May I ask the favour of you to convey the following notes to the 
reviewer of my ‘ War and Patriotic Songs,” published by Lonsdale, to avoid 
any misapprehension :— 

No. 1. “The Sword in hand,” by Mendelssohn, is not originally composed 
to the words ; they have been adapted to the music, and is sung for some time 
ago as a patriotic song by many of our German choral societies. 

No. 4. The Fatherland’s Call,” by Muzart, is also sung as a patriotic 
song and the words adapted, dated from 1813. 

I think it is in so far my duty to mention these facts for the purpose that 
these songs mentioned may not be considered as original composition, to the 
words.—Yours very truly, 

September 26th, Ferp. RAHLEs. 
—_—o—— 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sin,—In answer to your call for an explanation of the term applied to the 
winter series of concerts just commenced at Plymouth under my direction, I 
beg to say that it is my purpose to give two miscellaneous concerts, such as 
that of the 14th inst., and two oratorio concerts. To the former concerts the 
name ‘“ Philharmonic” is applicable, and to the latter the name ‘ Oratorio.”— 
I remain your obedient servant, 


Plymouth, Sept. 27th. W. WINTERBOTTOM. 
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HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. 


Handsome is that Handsome does is the title of a new comedy-drama in four 
acts, written by Mr. Tom Taylor, and produced at the Olympic Theatre. 
“ Comedy-drama,” we may note, is the designation now applied to works 
deficient alike in the wit of comedy and the interest of drama proper. Of 
“‘tragedy-drama” we have had as yet no experience, but no doubt our play- 
wrights could produce further hybrids if required. 

The scene of the new play is laid in the valley of Easedale, and what is called 
& Jocal colour” is often so heaped upon the canvas that all sense of proportion 
is lost. The story was probably devised as a means of bringing upon the stage 
like and mountain scenery, a representation of a tempest on the hills, a wrestling 
match in which real combatants appear in acrobatic guise giving ‘“ back 
falls” on imitation turf, and a flood of dialect that passes very well for West- 
moreland, being unintelligible to the ears of a southern. In the mouths of 
certain of the performers this dialect now a stage-Irish, now a Cockney 
flavour, which does not affect its value or redeem its tediousness. Some half- 
dozen undergraduates, members of a Cambridge reading party, with their 
coach, Tom Turner, B.A., have arrived at Easedale valley, and secured lodgings 
at the farmhouse of Job Tyson, Butterlip Knowe. University students are 
seldom treated with much respect on the stage, but in the present instance 
playwright and players portray them as habitually indulging in the antics of 
circus clowns and the horseplay of Sunday-night roughs on the Embankment. 
Joshua Gawthwaite, a Dale schoolmaster of mathematical learning, is employed 
by the undergraduates in their studies. Joshua is in love with Elsie Fleming, 
daughter of a Dalesman, but the maiden regards his suit coldly, and is 
moved to bestow her affections upon the Hon. Henry Cleveland, member of the 
reading party. Mr. Cleveland is a weak-headed young man, who wears a 

tual smile, and is uneasy in his deportment; but his love is honest and 
he is most anxious to make Elsie his wife. There are difficulties in the way, 
however, and the youth is bound to become the husband of Miss Florence Con- 
way, ward of his father, Lord Claremont. Presently his lordship and Miss 
Conway arrive. The father, surprised and indignant that his son should con- 
template marriage with one occupying an inferior social position, does what 
other noble fathers have done under similar circumstances—he explaining the 
case to Elsie, hinting at the prior engagement with Miss Conway and appealing 
to the village maiden to release her lover from his promises, and turn a deaf ear 
to his further wooing, Elsie following prescription as faithfully as his lordship, 
and undertakes to reject the suit of Mr. Cleveland. She continues, however, to 
receive from him letters written, in ‘‘ invisible ” ink, and to send replies. Joshua 
Gawthwaite who intercepts the correspondence, does not scruple to read letters 
never intended for his eyes, He is only by the sudden intervention of Elsie 
hindered from flinging his rival down a precipice. The play is clumsily con- 
structed, and the termination is arrived at with awkwardness. There is a 
storm and a mist upon the hills. A rock upon which Mr. Cleveland is seated 
is struck by lightning, and his life is in peril. He issaved, however, by Joshua. 
The then transfer their affections with rapidity. Mr. Cleveland 
discovers that he really loves Miss Conway, a young lady, who seems to have 
been introduced merely that her fashionable airs and graces might divert the 
audience during “ carpenter's scenes.” Elsie discovers that she really loves 
Joshua Gawthwaite, for the reason that his deeds are more handsome than the 
—— of himself or of Mr. Cleveland. _ Upon these discoveries the cur- 
tain falls. 

The play is overburdened with words though not with dramatic interest. 
It has obtained but a qualified success, the undergraduate and wrestling scenes 
encountering opposition from an audience otherwise friendly and uncritical. 
Mr. Compton has been engaged to play Gawthwaite, but it is to be hoped that 
more suitable occupation may be found for so excellent a comedian. Gaw- 
thwaite is but akind of Westmoreland John Mildmay, with jokes from the comic 
Latin grammar. Sentimental speeches, moral platitudes, heroic attitudes are 
not in Mr. Compton’s way, though he does all he can with the part. The 
best sustained character is perhaps the Matthew Fleming of Mr. Belmore. 
Miss Rheinhardt was ful as the heroine. The others hardly call for remark, 
being provided with but little chance of distinction. 


—-9——— 
Go Musicians about to Murry. 


Woman has at last stepped into the shoes of man. The “ Married Women’s 
Property Bill" is the instrument which has effected this mighty change. To 
enable our readers to clearly understand the full scope of this measure, we will 
sketch an outline of the procedure formerly pursued by persons about to marry, 
as regards property, and the process which will now be required. All our 
readers know that, up to the present Act, all property accruing to the wife 
after marriage became, with few exceptions, absolutely the property of the 
husband, and even the personal earnings of the wife might be seized by her 
husband for his own use and benefit. Among a very large portion of the 
population, especially the more educated classes, this tyrannous exercise of power 
was curbed by ante-nuptial settlements, which instruments secured to the wife 
such portions of any property coming to her after her marriage, as might be 
agreed on by the contracting parties. Thus amongst the upper ranks was the 
balance fairly adjusted, but among the lower and uneducated classes, where 

‘ ts were not made, wives often became the victims of the foulest injustice. 








To remedy this evil an Act was passed, enabling wives deserted by their husbands 
to obtain a protectlon order from the magistrate of the district to save her 
property from the rapacity of her husband. It is abundantly clear that tho 
maxim, ‘‘ there is no wrong for which the law does not supply a remedy,” was 
not falsified in this instance. 

Now let us see what advantages the ‘‘ Married Women’s Property Bill” will 
give us. The substance of the bill may be summed up thus: “ All property 
accruing to the wife after her marriage, with a very obscure exception, including 
her earnings, is absolutely her property, and she may employ it for her own 
use and benefit as fancy may dictate.” Now this in the abstract is all very 
proper, but there are one or two considerations of equity which very much detract 
from the beauty of the picture. Thus, what is to make the wife give a fair 
portion of her income to the support of the family ? Say a women inherits real 
estates to the value of ten thousand a year. Under the recent Act she can 
spend every penny of this sum upon herself, and then come upon her husband 
to pay all the housekeeping debts. Such being the case, what will be the remedy 
to save the husband from an extravagant, thoughtless, or wicked wife ? Why, 
the same remedy as before. It will now be absolutely necessary fur a man to 
insist upon an ante-nuptial settlement, so as to compel the wife to give a fair 
portion of her income to the support of the family. Thus it will be seen that 
the husband and wife have changed places. Whether the result of this impor- 
tant alteration in the relations of the two sexes will be for good or evil time 
alone will show. Felovege. 

WAIFS. 

Frau Harriers-Wippern has returned to the Berlin stage. 

The Michaelmas term of the Royal Academy of Music has com- 
menced. 

M. Heugel, the eminent music publisher, has returned to Paris from 
Brussels, 

Herr Hans von Biilow (late son-in-law of Abbé Listz), is now in 
Florence. 

Signor Petrella, now residing at Florence, is engaged in the composi- 
tion of a new opera. 

Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche has been revived in Vienna, Herr Wachtel 
appearing as Georges Brown. 

Herr Eckert and Herr von Radecke have composed patriotic songs 
for the Operahouse at Berlin. 

Miss Fanny Jarvis, the pianist, is now studying singing at Florence, 
with a view to her appearance in Opera. 

A new organ, given by the Rev. Sir E. lt. Jodrell, has been placed in 
the Church of Reepham St. Mary, Norfolk. 

Lord Penrhyn has given £1,000 more (a third donation) towards the 
restoration of the choir of Bangor Cathedral. 

Signor G. Lucchesi, the tenor, formerly of the Royal Italian Opera, is 
among the involuntary fugitives from Paris to London at this anxious 
period. 

‘There is a new Italian tenor, Signor Cesena, who is studying Ger- 
man, and will make his début next month as Eleazar, in Halévy’s 
Juive. 

The professorship of the piano in the Milan Conservatuire is now 
vacant—salary, 2,000 lire. Applications may be made up to the 15th 
October. 

The return of Pauline Lucca from Pont 4 Mousson, where she has 
been nursing her wounded husband, Baron von Rahden, is anxiously 
expected in Berlin. 

Mr. Jefferson still draws crowded houses in the Kip van Winkle of 
Mr. Boucicault, at Booth’s ‘Theatre, New York. Our authority is 
Watson’s Art Journal. 

Malle. Lewitzsky, who sang at the Drury Lane Italian Operahouse 
last season, is engaged for St. Petersburgh, and will make her début as 
Marguegite in Gounod’s Faust. 

Malle. Stella, who sang Lucia recently at the Frankfort Theatre, 
is likely to be heard in this country. Fraulein Lehmann, of Berlin, 
may be another importation in due course. 

Madame Adelina Patti, who has not left England since the close of 
the Italian Opera season, was to sing at the concert at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, yesterday, and is to sing again there to-day. 

M. Henri Liitgen, the well-known violoncellist, of the late M. 
Jullien’s Orchestra, has arrived in London. M. Liitgen was one of the 
instrumentalists who accompanied M. Jullien on his American tour. 

The announcement of a new novel by Lord Lytton has excited a great 
demand for early sheets among American and, curiously enough, also 
amongst Dutch publishers. One American house is said to have offered 
£500 for them. 
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The destruction of artistic and literary monuments at Strasburg and 
Toul has induced a protest from the five,classes of the Institute of 
France, in view of the probable bombardment of the monuments, 
libraries, and museums of Paris, It is addressed to every academy in 
the world, and invites adhesion. 

“There is a division” (says the Atheneum) “in the ranks of the 
disciples of the ‘Music of the Future’ in Germany, caused by the 
marriage of Herr Wagner with the daughter of Liszt, the divorced wife 
of Herr von Bilow, the pianist, formerly one of Wagner's most devoted 
adherents. The first act of the third part of the Miebelungen is com- 
pleted.” 

An accessory of dinner, of which the Russians are fond, is music. 
Every restaurant of any pretensions has a barrel organ to play during 
meals—a ‘large, handsome instrument, generally occupying the whole 
of one end of the room, and from which is heard the rolling of the 
drum, the thundering of the kettle-drum, the clashing of the cymbal. 
Every popular new air is at once added to its repertory. 

A correspondent from Brussels writes as follows :— 

.““Duprez, the celebrated ex-tenor of the Grand Opera, is at Brussels, pre- 
paring the representation of his opera of Jeanne d’Arc. <A cantata, La 
derniére Nutt de Faust, by M. Emile Mathieu, performed for the first time 
yesterday, has been well received. A new oratorio, music by Benoit and words 
by Kreuzhoff, entitled Hymne a la Patz, will be performed in about a fortnight 
at the Thédtre de la Monnaie; 200 singers and 400 musicians are to take 
part in it. Mdlle. Block will be contralto, Mdlle. Sass soprano, and Signor 
Asiesi baritone.” 

The Cunard steamer Cuba, Captain Moodie, which arrived at New 
York on the 14th instant, encountered fearful weather on the outward 
voyage, and although it was her first voyage across the Atlantic, Mdlle. 
Nilsson was to a certain extent free from sea sickness. A gentleman pas- 
senger on board, and who combines literary with commercial matters, ina 
letter to a friend at Liverpool says:— A very gratifying recognition 
of the respect and esteem in which Captain Moodie, the commander of 
the Cuba, is held, took place just before entering the harbour of New 
York, in the presentation of a purse to that gentleman, containing £50. 
It was handed to Captain Moodie by the Hon. J. H. Pendleton ina 
very excellent and appropriate speech in which he alluded to the 
unanimous feeling ever expressed by travellers in the Cuba, that a kinder 
or a more attentive commander to those under his care it was impos- 
sible to find; and it is not too much to say that Captain Moodie is one of 
the most esteemed and popular commanders in the service.” Al- 
though there is no details given of the voyage of the Cuba across the At- 
lantic yet private letters state that the ship encountered fearful weather 
but rode through it like a cork; that all on board were as comfortable 
as ifin fine weather; and that even Malle. Nilsson herself was astonished 
at the easy transit across the Atlantic. 

“Itisunderstood”—says Dwight—* that the Handel and Haydn Society 
are making arrangements togive three or four oratorios with Mdlle. Nilsson 
in November, about Thanksgiving time. WaAat oratorios, it is not yet 
decided, though there can be little doubt that among them will be 
Elijah and Judas Maccabeus.—Of course the old society will give the 
Messiah and something else at Christmas time; and then they will be 
preparing for their great T'riennial estival, which comes round next 
May. What noble new tasks this involves, we have not learned. The 
government had set their hearts strongly upon Jsrael in Egypt; which 
resolution, we trust, will remain firm, so that at last we may hear the 
whole of this great oratorio worthily presented. With all this extra 
work, we suppose we must be resigned to the postponement of the noblest 
plan of all, the bringing ont of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, for still 
another year. But we would ask if it be not practicable, as well as in 
every way desirable, that one part of one of the Festival concerts should 
be devoted to a judicious series of selections from the Passion music,— 
say, just the selections which were studied last winter, and whch inter- 
ested most of the singers very deeply, to wit:—the opening chorus, 
perhaps; the chorus with tenor solo, ‘O grief, and ‘I'll watch with my 
dear Jesu away ;’ the thunder and lightning chorus, and by all means, 
the concluding chorus; by all means, also, several. of the un8peakably 
beautiful chorales ;—these, interspersed with two or three of the fine 
solo airs, and scenes of wonderfully expressive recitative. ‘Think of it, 
brethren, and think seriously,” 

Musical, dramatic, and other entertainments are not quite unusual on 
board the splendid mail steamers that cross the Atlantic with such regu- 
larity and success; but an entertainment which took place on board 
the Cunard steamer Cuba, on her recent trip to New York, seems some- 
what unprecedented in character, and particularly happy inits result. A 
gentleman very well known in the best journalistic, theatrical, and 
social circles of London, was a passenger upon the voyage, and being an 
adept in the mysterious’science of conjuring, as well as brimful of animal 
spirits, he was naturally led—if not to “set the table in a roar” (an 
achievement of which he is also capable at discretion)—at least to mes- 
merize the guests after dinner with some of his sleight-of-hand accom- 





plishments. This brought down upon the adventurous performer a 
deputation of young and lovely girls, headed by the distinguished artist, 
Madlle. Nilsson, who insisted in the most irresistible manner possible that 
he should give “ all hands” the opportunity of witnessing a set display of 
his magic power. Refusal was out of the question, and accordingly flaming 
circulars announced that on the night of Sept. 10th, under the patron- 
age of Capt. Moodie, health and weather permitting, the Wizard of the 
Waves would give a grand soirée magique. The reserved seats were an- 
nounced asabolished, and theadmission free, but not so, however, the exit, 
as the sequel shows, The attendance was immense, Mdlle. Nilsson and 
party occupying front seats. The entertainment, prolonged by the 
amusing commentary of the performer himself, lasted two hours, and 
was pronounced a “tremendous success.” The magician followed up 
this advantage by drawing a harrowing picture of shipwrecks and making 
an appeal for contributious to the Liverpool Seamen’s Orphanage. This 
appeal was strengthened by the presence of sturdy sentinels at the doors, 
and the result was a collection of £41 4s. 6d. 

The Boston Post says :— 

‘“‘There must have been a fearful time among the four pianos, eight guitars, 
and a lonely violoncello and a flute, at the concert given the 10th instant, by 
the senior music class of Eminence College, Ky. A Cincinnati paper says it 
fell to these instruments, in the gentle hands of a bevy of Annies, Nannies, 
Lizzies, and Loulas, to describe the Battle on the Plains of Heaven, as 
musically conceived by the extraordinary genius who presides over the musical 
department of that institution, And here iswhat had to done, in eighteen 
movements :— 

“« First movement—Conspiracy of Satan ; Council of Seraphs ; Withdrawal of 
the faithful Abdiel; Announcement of the Revolt. Second—Summoning and 
Marshalling of the Heavenly Host, and Sounding of the Celestial Trumpets. 
Third—Moving of the Angelic Cohorts to Battle under the conduct of Michael 
and Gabriel; ‘ Their nimble tread through the passive air.’ Fourth—Sound- 
ing of Infernal Trumpets Summoning the Legions of Satan. Fifth—March- 
ing of the Insurgent Army led by Satan. Sixth—Combat between Abdiel 
and Satan. Seventh—Trumpet Calls of the Battalions preparatory to the 
Grand Encounter. Eighth—First Onset; General Engagement; Satan 
Repulsed. Ninth—Bivouac of the Celestial Forces on the Field ; Stationing 
of Outposts. Tenth—Council of War by Satan and Principalities ; his Despair 
of the Council; Invention of Devilish Engines by Satan; Revival of Hope. 
Twelfth—Morning Call of Infernal Trumpets and Rallying of Forces. 
Thirteenth—Call of the Ethereal Trumpets; the Infernal Machines Trained and 
Opened upon the Celestial Hosts; Disorder, then Rallying of Michael and his 
Angels. Fourteenth—Terrific Battle of the Mountains, Cessation of Hostilities. 
Fifteenth—The Son of God Commissioned to Expel the Revolting Hosts from 
Heaven. Sixteenth—Celestial Trumpets answered by Infernal Trumpets. 
Seventeenth—Messiah, ‘ Invested with Ten Thousand Thunders,’ Rushing upon 
his Impious Foes ; the Foes Dismayed by the Fierce Terror of His Countenance, 
Hurling themselves in Wild Chaos, from the Verge of Heaven, down, down, 
to the Bottomless Pit of Perdition. Eighteenth—Rejoicing of Angels Around 
the Throne.” 


In a recent number of a weekly musical publication, an article has 
appeared entitied, Mr. Chorley and St. Peter, purporting to be a reply to 
the statement in the Atheneum of the 8rd inst., aa to the book of the 
oratorio. In a still more recent number of a weekly journal, not 
specially devoted to musical matters, an article has also been published, 
with the heading, The Atheneum Critic Criticized. ‘The object of the 
first leading article is to defend Mr. Benedict as regards the St. Peter 
libretto; and the aim of the second missile is to attack the festival 
critic for his comments on the preface to the book of the words. Now, 
inasmuch as the writer of the articles in both publications is the 
“gentleman” referred to in Mr. Chorley'’s communication of the 
8rd inst., ‘who consented to accept the strange task of remodelling 
another man’s production,” the intervention of such a champion of 
Mr. Benedict cannot be regarded as disinterested. He is, in fact, 
a particeps criminis, and cannot be called as an impartial witness. 
The colleague of Mr. Benedict in the concoction of the libretto, which 
superseded Mr. Chorley’s version declared himself that he is “not in a 
position to judge between Messrs. Chorley and Benedict on matters of 
fact.” If s0, why has Mr. Chorley’s successor entered the list as the 
defender of Mr. Benedict, who has not yet attempted to disprove any of 
Mr. Chorley’s assertions? Why has the “ remodeller ” displayed such 
acute sensibility respecting the remarks of the critic of the Birming- 
hain Musical Festival, because the latter regarded the present version 
as neither “ fish, flesh, nor fowl,” and has been utterly unable to com- 
prehend the meaning of the miety preface, which, whilst it professes that 
the composer’s intention was to set a few incidents in St. Peter's life, 
disavows him as Peter the disciple and Peter the apostle, and will not 
treat him in any symbolical or representative character? The preface 
is, therefore, a mystification, for why is the oratorio called St. Peter ? 

Rorrerpam.—The German operatic season has commenced. Le Nozze, 
Il Trovatore, Faust, Rigoletto, and Lohengrin have already been performed. 
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REVIEWS. 


How long wilt thou forget me? Sacred song for Soprano or Tenor, with 
chorus ad lib., as sung at the Temple Church; set to music by Wirorp 
Morean. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.) 

Tus anthem—for such it is—opens with a short accompanied recitative 
in G minor, followed by an air in the same relative major, marked by a 
suave melody extremely pleasing in character, though, possibly, open to 
criticism on the ground of over prettiness. Few, however, would enter- 
tain such criticism, or regard the airas other than an admirable example 
of the emotional music which threatens to supersede the “ high and 
dry” effusions of old church writers. A second recitative leads io 
another and well contrasted air, also in B flat major, the subject of 
which is taken up and amplified in a final chorus. There can be 
no question that Mr. Morgan has produced an anthem adapted for 
popularity as much by its character as its easiness. 

The Prineess Louise Waltz. Composed by CuarLes Goprrey, Band 
Master Royal Horse Guards. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

Axy waltz bearing the name of Charles Godfrey, the public are sure 

to buy without waiting the opinion of reviewers. The public are, 

doubtless, right, but we may say, nevertheless, that the “ Princess 

Louise” is a charming specimen of the Godfreyan handiwork, its 

melodies being fresh and beautiful enough to win favour everywhere. 





Pestu.—The rehearsals of Herr R. Wagner's Tannhiuser have 
commenced at the National Theatre. The principal parts will be 
sustained by Mesdames Pauli-Marcovits, Helery, Llerren Ellinger, 
Lang, and Hazos. 

Strassurc.—M. Emil Mark, manager of the Theatre, has been killed 
during the bombardment. He was formerly a popular member of the 
Odéon company, Parie. 

Darmsrapt.—The Grand Ducal Theatre will shortly re-open. The 
first three performances will be for the benefit of the wounded German 
soldier. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regont-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferranr, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and eis ~ - voice, and removing affections of 
e throat, 


H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


MIGNON WALTZ, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
ON AIRS FROM 


AMBROJSE THOMAS’S ADMIRED OPERA 
MIGNON, 
BY 
CHARLES GODFREY. 
Price 4s. 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 























WAR MARC EL 
FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE 4 
Composed by E. AGUILAR. 
Price 4s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





IN THE PRESS, 


Paradise 


AND 


TEE PHRI 


CANTATA, 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 








LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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L Echo 
De La (Guerre. 


FANTAISIE. 


PAR 


LE CHEVALIER ANTOINE DE KONTSKI 


And performed by him during his provincial tour 
with Signor Mario, &c. 





Price As. 





CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


THE DIGITORIUM 


(PATENTED). 








Messrs, CHAPPELL & CO. having purchased 
the Patent of the above little Instrument, are pre- 
pared to supply the Trade and Profession on liberal 


terms, which may be had on application to 


CHAPPHLIL & Co, 
50, New Bond Street, London. 





Dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Royal Highness. 





THE 


PRINCESS 
LOUISE 


WALTZ. 


CHARLES GODFREY, 


Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 





— 


ASHDOWN & PARRY beg to an- 
nounce that this new Waltz is now ready, 
and to be had of every Musicseller and 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





Price As. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE 
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